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PREFACE TO REVISED AND 
ENLARGED EDITION. 

The first Edition of this book having been very favour- 
ably received by the Press and Public, numerous applica- 
tions were made to the Author — ^by Clergy and Laity — 
for a cheaper issue in order to insure a wider circulation. 

The Author submitted the book with these suggestions 
to the Committee of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge,, and he is glad to say that they have under- 
taken the publication of this revised and enlarged Edition. 
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Vi INTRODUCTION. 

{e) That as such they are no/ National, but Corporate 
property, vested in thousands of separate Corporations, 
for the spiritual benefit of the populations of dioceseg and 
parishes, and as such cannot in justice be dealt with by 
the State otherwise than it deals with the property of other 
Corporations in the country*. 

In preparing this Brief, i^ has been very far from the 
Author's intention to write in a controversial spirit, or to 
make an attack on any religious body outside the Church 
of England, or to say a single discourteous word of, or 
impute other than religious motives to, those who may, 
from their Ecclesiastical standpoint, regard it their con- 
scientious duty to attack the Church. He has however 
found it to be impossible fully and satisfactorily to answer 
many of the questions in the Brief, without referring at 
considerable length to the state of things which exists in 
some religious bodies outside the Church of England. 

To those who are engaged in efforts, the professed 
object of which is, by disestablishment and disendowment, 
to liberate the Church of England from State interference 
and control, the Author has endeavoured to point out : — 

(a) That the carrying out of such a scheme is impos- 
sible, and that all unestablished and unendowed religious 
bodies outside the Church of England who have Trust 



* When Parliament has dealt with Church property in England 
through the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, or with other Corporate 
and Charitable Trust property through the Charity Commissioners, 
its object has been the better application of the property to the 
objects for which it was originally intended and the greater benefit 
of those interested in it, and not its confiscation to state purposes. 
See Royal Commission of Enquiry as to Church Property, Feb. 4th, 
\^lli also Charitable Trusts* Act, 1853. 



INTRODUCTION. VU 

Deeds are and must be, alike with her, subject to the supre- 
macy of the State, both in its Parliament and Law Courts. 
(5) That with reference to their external afifau-s, such 
religious bodies are, by various Acts of Parliament, State- 
recognized, State-pri^eged, State-protected, and State- 
controlled. 

(c) That with reference to the various provisions of 
their Trust Deeds, in which their doctrines and religious 
observances are set forth, and by which they hold their 
property, they can no more alter them without the au- 
thority of Parliament, than Churchmen can alter the con- 
tents of the Book of Common Prayer without the sanction 
of the same authority. 

(d) That in all their internal afifairs, in matters of doc- 
trine, religious observances, and cases of discipline, they 
are amenable to the supervision, and entirely subject to 
the decisions, of the State Law Courts ; and that from 
this position it is impossible for any unestablished and 
unendowed religious body to get free so long as it holds 
Trust property. 

Those who so strenuously urge upon Churchmen the 
great advantages to be derived from disestablishment and 
disendowment, ought to be able to supply them with 
satisfactory proof of these alleged advantages, before 
asking them to take a leap in the dark ; and in seeking 
such proof the natural questions which fairly suggest 
themselves are — What is the existing state of things in 
unendowed and unestablished religious bodies outside the 
Church of England? Is it such as to encourage Englishmen 
in making a move towards disestablishment and disen- 
dowment ? 



VIU INTRODUCTION. 

In attempting to furnish adequate replies to these ques- 
tions, the Author has availed himself of the experience of 
such writers and speakers as know most, and are best 
competent to form a judgment, on these subjects. 

He has not called as witnesses any but official or semi- 
official speakers or writers, speaking or writing in an 
official or semi-official character, at their formal assem- 
blies, and on behalf of the religious bodies which they 
represent; and he has made no quotation except from 
official documents, embodied in the authorized reports of 
the proceedings of these assemblies. 

From these various testimonies it will be seen that the 
state of things in unestablished and unendowed religious 
bodies is neither attractive nor encouraging; and that it 
is not calculated to inspire Churchmen with any desire to 
give up their present real advantages for those which are 
alleged to be consequent on disestablishment and dis- 
endowment, attended as they are with so many serious 
drawbacks. 

From these testimonies, moreover, Churchmen who 
may feel dissatisfied with existing defects and abuses with- 
in the Church, will see that it is an illusion to seek for 
their remedy in disestablishment and disendowment ; and 
they will recognize that the wise and effectual policy is 
to get rid of these defects and abuses by timely and well 
considered reforms, and to endeavour by earnest and 
united efforts, to bring about such a measure of readjust- 
ment as may be necessary and expedient, in the present 
relations between Church and State, so as to maintain the 
Church of England, as the great Historical and National 
Church of this country for ages to come. 
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THE ENGLISHMAN'S BRIEF 

ON BEHALF OF HIS NATIONAL CHURCH. 



PART L 

In vfhekt sense is the Church of England Catholic, 
and on what is her claim to Catholicity 
founded? 

I. The Church of England does not profess to be /he 
Holy Catholic Church of Christ, but she does profess to 
be a very important branch of that Church^; and espe- 
cially does she profess to be the true, right, and lawful re- 
presentative of it to the people of this land. Indeed she 
is the only Church through which the people of this land 
have for many centuries expressed their religious life. 
She can claim for herself Apostolical origin. Her doc- 
trines are thoroughly based upon Holy Scripture. Her 
Sacraments are of Divine institution. Her polity and 
government are, in the main, founded upon Apostolic 
precept and precedent. If in anything they are not so 
founded, they contain nothing to the contrary. For hun- 

^ See Manifesto of the Archbishops and Bishops of the English 
Church in the face of the Papal aggression, March 1851, also the 
preface to the Resolutions of the Lambeth Conference of Bishops, 
1867. ; / 
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dreds of years they have received the sanction of the 
highest human wisdom and experience. 

In days passed away she may not have been, in many 
respects, faithful to her sacred trust ; she may not have 
been fully alive to the responsibility of her Divine work ; 
she may have been to a great extent wordly in spirit, 
and corrupted by her connection with the Church of 
Rome, but she has never ceased to be what she was then, 
and what she is now, a true branch of the Church of 
Christ Universal, and its accredited and authorized repre- 
sentative to the people of this country. Her Divine 
charter, in mercy, has never been cancelled, her candle- 
stick has never been removed, and to-day she shows forth, 
as clearly as she ever has done, that light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world 

In all her official acts she never forgets that she lives 
not for herself, ministers not for herself, and seeks not her 
own glory. She remembers always that she is not the 
whole, but only a part, of the Church universal. When a 
child is brought into the congregation to receive the Sacra- 
ment of Holy Baptism, she, through her minister, offers 
her prayer at the font, not that it may be received merely 
into the Church of England, but that it may be ' received 
into Christ's Holy Church,' 'into the ark of Christ's 
Church.' Again, when it is baptized she does not say, 
* we receive this child into the congregation of the Church 
of England,' but she does say, * we receive this child into 
the congregation of Christ's flock.' And she declares it 
to be grafted not into any local Church, but 'into the 
body of Christ's Church.' 

And when a bishop confers upon any one the office 
of a deacon, he does not say, 'take thou authority to 
execute the office of a deacon in the Church of Eng- 
land,' but he does say, 'take thou authority to execute 
the office of a deacon in the Church of God.' Or when 
he commits to any one the holy office and work of a 
priest, he dpes not S2iy, ' receive the Holy Ghost for the 
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office and work of a priest in the Church of England,' 
but he does say, * receive the Holy Ghost for the office 
and work of a priest in the Church of God/ 

Our Church thus, in Holy Baptism and in the ordina- 
tion of her ministers, as in all her official acts, loses sight 
of her own individuality as a local Church, and thinks 
only of, and acts only in the name of, that Holy Church 
throughout all the world, of which she confesses herself to 
be but a part. Again, in all her public worship she ever 
bears in mind the same blessed truth. In the Te Deum 
she does not address God saying, * the Church of England 
doth acknowledge Thee,' but with exultant voice she 
sings, *the Holy Church throughout all the world doth 
acknowledge Thee.' In her solemn Litany her prayer to 
God is, * that it may please Thee to rule and govern Thy 
Holy Church Universal in the right way.* In the first 
prayer for the Ember weeks she addresses God as having 
purchased to Himself 'an universal Church.' In the 
prayer for all sorts and conditions of men, she offers to 
God petitions not merely for the good estate of the 
Church of England, but for * the good estate of the 
Catholic Church.' In her Communion service she prays 
that God may * have mercy upon the whole Church,' and 
she addresses her congregation saying, * Let us pray for 
the whole state of Christ's Church Militant here in earth.' 
And while bending low at the mercy seat, she beseeches 
God, saying, * inspire continually the Universal Church 
with the spirit of truth, unity, and concord, and grant that 
all they that do confess Thy holy name may agree in the 
truth of Thy holy word, and live in unity and Godly love.' 

And again, in her faith she is essentially Catholic ; she 
has ever retained and set forth the Apostles', the Nicene, 
and the Athanasian creeds, as the sacred summaries of all 
Christian truth. And in those creeds she declares her 
belief *in the Holy Catholic Church,' *in one Catholic and 
Apostolic Church,' and in the necessity of holding rightly 
' the Cathdic faith.' 

B 2 
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Then again, she shows her Catholicity by constantly 
keeping before her mind the oneness of Christ's Holy 
Church, both militant and triumphant, and by cherishing 
and preserving in her services the sacred and dear 
memories of prophets, apostles, and saints, who have 
long since departed this life in Christ's faith and fear. 

Nor does the Church of England cherish the memories 
of those only who lived and died in her fold as the 
Church of England, but of those saints also who departed 
this life faithful to their Saviour in communion with any 
part of Christ's Holy Catholic Church. Thus, in the 
Apostles', the Nicene, and Athanasian creeds, we have 
the blended voices of fathers, confessors, and martyrs, 
still speaking out to the Church and to the world, in 
solemn form, the faith of Christ once delivered to the 
saints. These are dear and sacred mementoes of the 
greatness of departed Christian heroes, who, as unfaltering 
standard bearers, once led the hosts of Christ's army to 
conflict and victory. Such men have left their footprints 
visible and definite upon every pathway of the Church's 
history. Their noble achievements and triumphs are still 
handed down to us as legacies of priceless value, legacies 
of which the Church regards herself as the faithful guar- 
dian and keeper. 

By all these means she endeavours to foster in the minds 
of her children the idea of her Catholicity, and she brings 
prominently before their attention the blessed purpose of 
our Lord Jesus as revealed in His holy word, which is 
ultimately not to present to Himself a number of indivi- 
dual congregations or churches having no connection or 
union witib each other, but one universal ' glorious Church, 
without spot or wrinkle, or any such thing.' 

She further shows her catholicity of spirit in tenderly, 
reverentially, and lovingly cherishing in her midst the dear 
names and memories of the faithful dead. As often as 
her members on earth join in the service of the Holy 
Communion, she, through her ministers, gives thanks to 
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God for all His servants departed this life in His faith 
and fear. She thus ever recognizes the blessed truth 
that the Church of Christ is one ; one independent of all 
time, circumstance, change, and even death itself. She 
remembers that she has two divisions, i.e. the militant and 
the triumphant. Although by death those who constitute 
the latter are removed from beyond our sight, yet they 
are not forgotten. Without canonizing them as saints, 
asking their intercession, or using their names for any 
superstitious purpose, the Church does not forget the 
interesting facts that they once lived in her earthly fold, 
and in it fought the good fight, finished theu: course, and 
finally were made more than conquerors over the world, 
the flesh, and the devil ^ Their devout piety she honours, 
their faithfulness to the cause of Christ she commends, 
and their trials, conflicts, persecutions, and martyrdoms 
for their Divine Master's sake, and for the sake of 
His gospel, she commemorates. Their confessions of 
faith she still retains as her own, their prayers she still 
uses in her public supplications at the mercy seat, and 
their hymns of praise she still adopts as the suitable ex- 
pressions of the gratitude which her children feel to their 
Heavenly Father for temporal and spiritual mercies daily 
received. Thus their spirits seem to linger still in her 
midst on earth. They have left the mantle of their in- 
fluence upon her, and in the most effectual way, they 
being dead, yet speak throughout all her services. 

How did the Church of England as a Branch of 
the Catholic Church of Christ become National, 
and what is implied in her Nationality P 

II. The story of how the true branch of the Holy 
Catholic Church of Christ was planted in this country, 
and daily grew in numbers, strength, and influence, until 

» See Collect for All Saints* Day. ^ 
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she became not merely the Church of a few, but the 
Church of the nation at large, can be but imperfectly 
written. It abounds in touching incidents of enterprise, 
adventure, labour, toil, privation, patient suffering, calm 
endurance, and triumphant martyrdom, that will never be 
fully known except to Him to whom all hearts are open, 
and from whom no secrets are hid. But so much of it 
as has been written we read with rapt attention. It is 
strangely eloquent. It possesses an irresistible charm. 
If we turn over its pages we shall see her as an infant 
Church first composed of a few noble and brave men, 
who from the lips of Christian missionaries received the 
truths of the Gospel, renounced paganism and idolatry, 
and having been made by Baptism members of Christ's 
Holy Church Universal, readily and willingly submitted 
themselves to her Apostolical authority, rule, and dis- 
cipline. We shall see her then increasing in numbers, 
growing in zeal, abounding in earnest labours, sending out 
from her midst devoted missionaries to the surrounding 
pagans, preaching the Word of God, making disciples and 
administering the Holy Sacraments in obedience to Christ's 
commands. 

Later on we shall see her in the days of her weakness 
and trial, misunderstood and misrepresented by the princes 
and rulers of the land, and visited with all manner of pains 
and penalties ; and in spite of all these things, we shall 
see her developing her vitality, asserting her spiritual 
power, and rapidly acquiring influence amongst the peo- 
ple, xmtil nobles and princes are reckoned amongst her 
children, and she is honoured and exalted by the same 
civil authorities that at first tried to annihilate her very 
being. 

But when we say that the Church of England is the 
National Church of this country, what do we mean 
by that statement? In what sense may our Church of 
England be said to be the National Church ? or, in other 
words, what do we mean when we speak of the National 
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Church of England ? Do we mean that she is one of a 
number of National Churches in connection with the 
Christian religion, having no relationship one with the 
other ? Do we mean that she is a Church whose origin, 
faith, constitution, and government are indigenous and 
peculiar to this country ? Do we mean that there are no 
ties of interest, no points of resemblance, and no bonds of 
union between her and other Churches? Do we mean 
that she is a Church originated, constituted, and estab- 
lished specially and exclusively for the people of Eng- 
land ? Certainly not ! None of these things are implied 
in our Church's designation as ' The National Church of 
England.' 

On the contrary, the Holy Catholic Church of Christ 
throughout all the world is one^ composed of several 
branches, which branch-Churches may differ in many 
things, but in Origin, Foundation, and Head they are 
the same. The Church which we call the Church of 
England is a true branch of that Universal Church of 
Christ ; and she is to all the people of this land the true 
and authorized representative of that ancient glorious 
Church founded upon aposdes and prophets, Jesus Christ 
Himself being the chief comer stone. She became the 
National Church of England simply because the people 
of this land gradually admitted her claims, acknowledged 
her authority, received her teaching, and submitted to her 
discipline in the earliest period of their history. 

Then the princes and rulers of this land having become 
Christians themselves, it was only natural and reasonable 
that they should in their public and official life recognize 
and respect the claims of that Church whose teaching 
they had personally received, and to whose spiritual govern- 
ment they had already submitted themselves. 

Indeed had they not done so and had the Church and 
the State long remained in antagonism to each other, 
one must soon have succumbed to the superior power of 
the other. It would have been impossible for the Church 
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to have given way in spiritual things. She must in these 
have had the ascendancy. She had marvellous forces 
at her command which no State ever possessed; she 
had secret sources of strength of which pagan princes 
and rulers knew nothing ; she had exhibited before them 
calm and determined powers of resistance to every form 
of evil, such as they had never witnessed before ; she in- 
spired them with feelings of awe, established to their 
satisfaction the truth of all her claims, and convinced 
them that her origin was not human but Divine; she 
assured them of the spiritual character of her mission, 
and shewed them how it was not her object to interfere 
or intermeddle with the course and administration of 
earthly powers and governments, except so far as they 
tried to hinder her in her work ; she showed them how 
a spiritual power could dwell in the midst of a secular 
one, and how a heavenly kingdom might be established 
in the very midst of an earthly one, and how that neces- 
sarily there need not be any antagonism between them. 
She convinced their reason, swayed their judgment, en- 
listed their sympathies, and secured their trustful confidence 
and love, so that, for the best interests of the Slate and 
.the good of their people, the rulers of the State by slow de- 
grees recognized her as the Church of the English nation. 

This is merely a brief summing up of the whole story 
as it is gathered from the pages of ecclesiastical history, 
shewing how the true branch of the Holy Catholic 
Church of Christ in this country was planted, flourished, 
increased in numbers, and acquired influence and power 
until she became what she is now, and what we hope 
she will ever continue to be, the National Church of 
England. 

In what sense is the Church of England the Histo- 
rical and Mothor Church of England P 

III. The history of the Church of England is co- 
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extensive with that of the nation of England, through 
all the phases of its development, from its infancy to 
its manhood. It ranges over a period in which Britoni 
Saxon, Dane and Norman ruled in this country. The 
Church of England is the oldest institution in the realm. 
She had a history long before the British Crown was set- 
tled, before the basis of the British Constitution was formu- 
lated, and before the British Parliament had an existence. 

The Church of England, whether independent of Rome 
or under the influence of Rome, was for successive cen- 
turies the only representative of the Christian religion in 
this land ; and was the only existing medium and organi- 
zation through which the people of this realm for ages 
expressed their religious life. She may therefore be cor- 
rectly called the Historical Church of this country. 

By the designation Mother Church, as applied to the 
Church of England, we simply mean this: that to the 
people of this kingdom' who acknowledge and receive 
Christianity, whether inside or outside her communion, 
the Church of England must be their Mother Church. 
She, as we have already said, was for hundreds of years 
the sole representative and exponent of Christianity 
to the people of this land ; and all who profess them- 
selves Christians in this kingdom, are or have been in 
her communion, or are the descendants of forefathers 
who lived, worshipped, and died in her fellowship; so 
that she may well be called the Mother Church of the 
whole English people. 

But is not the present Church of England a diffe- 
rent Church from that which existed in this 
country prior to the Reformation; and was 
she not (as is frequently alleged) established 
at the Reformation P 

IV. The Church of England never lost her identity 
and separateness, as some suppose, in her union with the 
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Church of Rome. She was never a branch of the Roman 
Church. Even at her worst, when she submitted too 
much to the dictation and government of Rome, she was 
the Anglican branch of the Church Catholic Romnmzed, 
She never allowed her individuality as a Church to 
be destroyed; although she did for a long time allow 
her liberty to be curtailed, and her faith to be corrupted, 
by unwisely yielding herself up to the dictation and juris- 
diction of Rome. The Church of England does not, as 
some suppose, date her existence from the Reformation. 
In identity, though not in circumstances, she is exactly 
the same Church now that she was one thousand years 
ago. At the Reformation she simply returned to the good 
old paths from which, under the influence of Rome, she 
had so long turned aside. Her language was, * Let the 
primitive customs prevail.* We might as well say that 
Israel was not the same people after being delivered from 
Egyptian bondage — that Naaman the Syrian was not the 
same person after he was cleansed from his leprosy — 
or that the Jewish Church was not the same after she 
was delivered from Babylonish captivity, as to say that 
the Church of England lost her identity at the Reforma- 
tion as the ancient Church of this land, because indeed, 
she purified herself from error, asserted her freedom and 
independence from all foreign jurisdiction, and threw off 
the galling fetters of Romish bondage. 

The present Church of England is, as regards identity, 
succession and continuity, the same Church which existed, 
though under different circumstaiices^ iJ^ this kingdom for 
ages prior to the Reformation. Her identity as such is no 
more affected by the changes through which she has passed, 
and the reforms of which she has been the subject, than 
the identity of the British Crown, or the identity of Parlia- 
ment is affected by the changes, modifications, and re- 

' The Manifesto of the Archbishops and Bishops of England in 
the face of Papal aggression 1851, declares * the undoubted identity 
of the Church before and after the Reformation.* 
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forms of which they have been the subject during the 
course of some hundreds of years. 

As for the State establishing the Church at the time 
of the Reformation, the idea is utterly preposterous. The 
State, prior to the Reformation, found the Church as it 
supposed only too strongly and firmly established for the 
safety of its own interests, the preservation of its own 
civil rights and prerogatives, and the exercise of its proper 
jurisdiction. 

While the Church of England, was under the usurped 
dominion of Rome, the Pope sought to ignore the au- 
thority of the Sovereign in ecclesiastical matters, and to 
claim in and through 3ie spiritual courts to exercise juris- 
diction over all ecclesiastical persons and causes. 

But at the Reformation, all Papal jurisdiction was 
rejected and the King's supremacy restored in its stead, 
and while papal errors and abuses were swept away, the 
same anciently established Church of England remained, 
freed from papal dominion and purged from papal error. 
She remained, in her Bishops and Clergy, the same 
Church \ they holding their positions and exercising their 
offices, in the same churches, the same parishes, and 
holding the same endowments so far as the Church had 
not been despoiled of them, as before the Reformation. 

The present Book of Common Prayer was compiled 
from existing Service Books, and revised forms and cere- 
monies for the due and reverent execution of the offices 
of the Church were drawn up ; but no new Church was 
established. Revised relationships between the Sovereign 
and the Church in the matter of Royal supremacy, and 
between the Church and Parliament, were established, 

' The Ecclesiastical Visitation of 1559, shews that out of a body 
of clergy numbering between nine and ten thousand, only 180 refused 
to accept the reformed offices. — Church Quarterly Review. 

* Our own Liturgy, so justly celebrated for its piety, elevation, and 
simplicity, is in a great measure a translation from the Catholic 
Services. — Hallam's Constitutional History of England, p. 74. 
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but there was no new Church. It was England's old 
Church that remained after the Reformation, under new 
conditions of existence. 



By whom, when, and how was the Church of 

England Established P 

V. The present Church of England, though under 
another form, was established by the first Christian Mis- 
sionaries who came at an early period to this country. 
British churches existed long before S. Augustine came 
from Rome to England. The establishing of the 
Church of England was a gradual work, the growth of 
centuries. 

The establishment of the Church took place in men's 
minds and hearts before she was publicly recognized 
or established as the Church of the country. Men re- 
ceived her privately before they acknowledged her publicly. 
When she established herself in the affections and con- 
victions of the people, then, and not till then, did the 
nation accept her publicly as the Church of its choice and 
adoption. The Church of England in the earliest period 
of British history was established, not by the sword, com- 
pulsion, or coercion, but by the preaching of the Gospel, 
and by the acceptable ministration of the means of grace 
to the inhabitants of this country. She was established just 
as the churches of Corinth, Galatia, Ephesus, and Rome 
were established; not by human might, power, kingly 
decree, or legislative enactment, but by evangelistic labours 
of faithful, earnest missionaries, blest and prospered of 
God in their work. 

But has not the Church of England been estab- 
lished by Act of Parliament, otherwise what 
means the current phrase which we so £re- 
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quently hear 'The Church of England by 
Law Established ' P 

VI. The Church of England could not have been estab- 
lished by Act of Parliament, for she existed as the Estab- 
lished Church of the country hundreds of years before Parlia- 
ment came into being. The phrase ' dy law established* is 
misleading when applied to the Church in the sense of her 
having been created or constituted by any human law 
whatsoever, whether promulgated by kingly decree or 
enacted by Act of Parliament — in no such sense, in any 
Church or State document where it appears, is it so used 
or so intended to be understood. When the Church of 
England is spoken of as 'by law established,' nothing 
more is to be understood, than that her Constitution, 
Doctrine, Liturgy, and various Offices having been drawn 
up and agreed to by her representatives, received the 
sanction of the State S and that the observance of them 
is enforceable by law on those who are her ministers or 
members ; further, that she is protected in the enjoyment 
of her rights, privileges, and endowments, by the law of 
the land; and that hers is the recognised ecclesiastical 
organization and fohn of worship through which the 
heads of the State perform all public religious acts. 

It would be as true to say that the various bodies of 
Nonconformists were originally established by the Toler- 
ation Act, as to say that the Church of England was 
established by Act of Parliament. 

The Nonconformists established themselves ; they 
evinced strength in themselves, and it was the formidable 
numbers of their adherents, and the influence they ac- 
quired, which necessitated their recognition as religious 
bodies by the Toleration Act, which, for the first time, 
gave them liberty to worship God according to their con- 
scientious convictions, outside the Communion of the 

^ ' As this Church and Realm hath received the same ' is the lan- 
gnage of the Book of Common Prayer/— See Ordering of Priests. 
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Church of the England. This they could not have done 
but by the sanction of this Act without being subject 
to heavy pains and penalties. But who on account of 
this would say that such religious bodies exist or are 
established by virtue of the Act of Toleration ? 

In the same way the Trust Deeds which the religious 
bodies outside the Church draw up of their own accord 
for the legal possession and succession of their property, 
would be of no validity whatsoever without the authority 
and protection of the State ; but who would say because 
of such religious bodies thus availing themselves of the 
protection of the State that the State gave them their 
property ? 

If in such Trust Deeds of Chapels, or of property of any 
kind, there be a condition, freely agreed to at first, that 
the Chapel or other property shall be enjoyed only on 
condition of certain doctrines being preached, and certain 
religious ordinances being observed ; the State will, when 
appealed to, by its Parliament or through its law courts, 
insist on the stipulated conditions being fulfilled on the 
part of those who enjoy the benefits of the property. 

And if it be alleged by any person legally interested 
therein that there is a violation of the conditions of trust, 
as to doctrine, discipline, or any religious observance, the 
State will, through its law courts, examine the Trust 
Deeds, decide what are the doctrines and observances 
that are binding on the holders of the property ; and it 
will, if need be, enforce compliance with them by ejecting 
from the benefits of the property those who refiise to 
conform themselves to the conditions of its tenure. 

But who would say because of all this, either that the 
State of itself made the law of such a religious body or 
that it arbitrarily dictated to it in matters of religion ? 

And if any religious body wished to alter the terms and 
conditions of its Trust Deed, or to render it more de- 
finite where it is ambiguous ^ even if that Trust Deed 

*■ See Nonconformist Chapel Act, 1844, Passed to shield Noncon- 
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concerned purely religious matters, it could not do so 
without going to the State, through its parliament, law 
courts, or Charity Commissioners, to obtain such altera- 
tion, and it would rest with the State to say, on cause 
being shown for or against the application, whether such 
alterations should or should not take place. But it would 
not be just on this account to taunt such religious body 
with being bound hand and foot by the State. And yet 
this is just what many unenlightened people do with 
reference to the Church of England when she goes to 
the State to get an alteration of any of her Trust Deeds 
— namely, the laws or rubrics by which she is regulated 
and governed. The fact is there is no getting away 
from the State or its laws in matters of religion. Whether 
we are inside or outside the Church, the State will as- 
sert its supremacy in cases where it is necessary in inter- 
preting and enforcing all legal documents ; and therefore 
it is clear that there is a sense in which every religious 
body in England, in the enjoyment of its religious 
opinions and freedom of worship, holding property on 
conditions of trust, is as much established, protected by 
[and subject to the supervision of] the State as is the 
Church of England. The question is one, not of dif- 
ference in principle, but of the degree and extent of sub- 
jection to tie State; and it is easy to see that the ancient, 
historical Church of the country, is more wrapped up and 
intertwined with ancient and modern law, than any reli- 
gious body of modem origin outside her Communion. 
But the principle of subjection to the supremacy and 
supervision of the State is the same ; the difference is as 
to the extent, and that is determined by time and inherit- 
ance. The title to a nobleman's estate, which has been 
subject to many changes and settlements, reaching back 
into the far past, is far more intricate than the title to a 

formist ministers from the consequences of alleged violation of their 
Trust Deeds, in cases in which the doctrines and religious observances 
in dispute were not clearly set forth in such documents. 
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freehold piece of ground, which has no particular history ; 
but the laws regulating and guaranteeing these titles are 
precisely the same. So is it with the laws regulating the 
affairs of the Church of England in comparison with those 
regulating religious bodies outside her communion. 

What is the current popular but erroneouB idea 
eoneeming the founding or Establishing of 
the Church of England P 

VII. The current popular notion of the Church of 
England represents it as a building like St. Paul's, erected 
by a grant of public money, designed by one architect, 
erected at one period, constructed throughout of similar 
materials and on a uniform plan, magnificent and spa- 
cious, grand and solemn in its general effect, correct and 
harmonious in its general design; but somewhat hard and 
cold and chilling, and savouring not a little of secular in- 
fluences and debased tastes; the work of a timid and 
irreligious age — an age which dreaded enthusiasm, and 
which exalted propriety and decorum. 

The origin of St. Paul's can be assigned to a precise 
date ; not so the origin of the Church of England. The 
age of the Restoration, the age of the Revolution, neither 
of these founded the Church of England ; nor did the 
Reformation itself. Its very name implies the contrary. 
It did not form, it re-formed ; it found Churches and en- 
dowments, Clergy and ceremonies, aheady existing ; it 
reformed, but did not create them. 

The Church of England is represented best not by such 
a Cathedral as St. Paul's, but by such a Cathedral as Win- 
chester, the gradual result of ages of majestic growth, built 
up by many hands, designed by many architects, full of 
records of a distant past, breathing the spirit of a majestic 
and remote antiquity, yet full also of evidences of modern 
life and admirably adapted for the use of modern times, 
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containing the remains of long distant kings of Wessez 
and memorials of Norman princes, and also those of 
munificent prelates, of loyal cavaliers, of brave soldiers 
and sailors of modern days '. 



As applied to the Church of England of the 
present day, what is implied and expressed 
by the phrase *by law established/ as em- 
bodied in Acts of Parliament and other legal 
documents P 

VIII. * It is somewhat difficult to know what is meant 
by " established." True, the epithet is continually applied 
to the Church. Indeed, there was a time not far distant, 
when "the Establishment," or "the National Establishment," 
were very customary synonyms for the Church. But they 
were terms not only curiously vague (for surely many other 
things besides the Church were national establishments), 
but absolutely false and misleading. The phrase " Protes- 
tant ^ religion as by law established," though enshrined in 
several Acts of Parliament and familiar in the mouths of 
public speakers, means really no more than this : that 
Parliament has settled what ministers shall be allowed to 
hold livings and preferments in the Church, what oaths 
and declarations they shall take, and how their incomes 
shall be paid ; what civil rights and privileges they shall 

» The National Church, vol. vii. 1878, p. 148. 

* The Church of England is often called Protestant in common 
speech and in some Acts of Parliament since the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. The sovereign at his coronation swears to 
maintain the Protestant Reformed Religion established by law, and 
the Crown is by law in Protestant line, but whosoever shall come t6 
the possession of this Crown shall join in communion with the 
Church of England as by law established. Phillimore's Ecclesiastical 
Law, vol. i. p. 5. As to the limited and special sense in which the 
Church of England may be called Protestant, see Blunt's Doctrinal 
and HiJorical Dictionary, p. 597. 
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enjoy, and what legal authority and dignity prelates shall 
be invested with \* 

* There never was a time when Parliament said : " We 
will set up a hierarchy ; we will appoint a clergy ; we 
will provide places of worship ; we will vote funds for 
their maintenance \" 

* There never was a Concordat between the Church of 
England and the State such as Napoleon made with the 
Pope. And for this very good reason. There never was 
any person or any body of persons authorised to represent 
the Church of England in the same manner as the Pope 
represents the Church of Rome. The Church of England 
has never acted as a corporate body empowered to treat 
with the State on equal terms : nor has it ever been so 
completely overthrown as to leave room for a complete 
reconstruction. The goodly fabric has been enlarged and 
restored as the times demanded ; it was once even * re- 
stored and beautified ' in the Puritanic sense of those words, 
and stripped of all its beauty. But it has never been 
rebuilt ^. 

* Parliament has only regulated the conditions on which 
individual clergymen shall be allowed to receive institution 
to the temporalities of the Church. It has not dealt, and 
could not deal, with the Church as an organised body, 
distinct from and exterior to itself. There were, as I said 
at the outset, Churches in England centuries before there 
was a Church of England. The whole system of our 
ecclesiastical polity existed centuries before there was a 
Parliament of England or even a king. The line of 
Primates goes back to Augustine, the line of Bishops of 
Winchester to Birinus ; the Church was one great whole 
in the days of Archbishop Theodore, when the State was 
split up into seven or eight little principalities.' 

' Naturally and reasonably when men like Augustine and 
Theodore came into this island, they brought with them 

* The National Church, vol. vii. 1878, p. 175. 
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the recollection of the imperial legislation of Rome. Con- 
stantine had, long before their days, established the Church, 
if by establishing is meant only that he had restored^ 
and secured to Christian churches the peaceable posses- 
sion of the property with which private benefactors had 
endowed them.' 



'Just so, when an English king became a Christian he 
naturally secured to Christian churches and clergy the 
peaceable possession of their property; and he treated 
them with honour and respect. 

* Thus in one sense of the word we may say that the 
Church of England was established by the first Christian 
kings of our Saxon forefathers : in another sense that it 
never was established at all. The whole collective Church 
never was established, the individual churches were *. 

If the Church was not established by the State 
was she not at least indebted to it for her 
order, organisation, and form of government P 

IX. Quite the contrary ; the State in ages past learned 
its lessons from the Church, from her it received its ideas 
of order and it gradually formed itself after her model. 

No more impartial witness in proof of this could be 
produced than Mr. J. R. Green, who in his * History of 
the English People,' page 30, in speaking of the work 
accomplished by Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
from the year 668 till 690, says : — 

* In his work of organisation, in his creation of parishes, 
in his arrangement of dioceses, and in the way in which 
he grouped them round the see of Canterbury, in his 
national synods and ecclesiastical canons, Theodore was 

* See Eusebius's Ecclesiastical Bistory, p. 409. 
■ TMe National Church, vol. vii. 1878, p. 175. 

C 2 
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unconsciously doing a political work. The old divisions 
of kingdoms and tribes about him, divisions which had 
sprung for the most part from mere accidents of the 
conquest, were fast breaking down. 

* The smaller states were by this time practically ab- 
sorbed by the three larger ones, and of these three 
Mercia and Wessex were compelled to bow to the over- 
lordship of Northumbria, The tendency to national unity 
which was to characterise the new England had thus already 
declared itself; but the policy of Theodore clothed with 
a sacred form and surrounded with divine sanctions a 
unity which as yet rested on no basis but the sword. The 
single throne of the one Primate at Canterbury, accus- 
tomed men's minds to the thought of a single throne for 
their one temporal overlord at York, or, as in later days, 
at Lichfield or at Winchester. The regular subordination 
of priest to bishop, of bishop to primate, in the adminis- 
tration of the Church, supplied a mould on which the 
civil organisation of the State quickly shaped itself. 
Above dl, the councils gathered by Theodore were the 
first of all national gatherings for general legislation. It 
was at a much later time that the Wise Men of Wessex, 
or Northumbria, or Mercia, learned to come together in 
the Witenagemote of all England \ It was the ecclesias- 
tical synods which by their example led the way to our 
national Parliaments, as it was the Canons enacted in 
such synods which led the way to a national system of 
law V 

But it may be asked, if the State did not establish nor 
endow the Church, and if it did not order and organise 
her government, why should its interference be invoked 
to take away from her the position and property which 
she acquired for and of herself, especially when invoked 
by Nonconformists who protest against the interference 

* So that the State is indebted to the Church for its very idea of 
a Parliament. 
' Ecclesiastical Canons led to the idea of Acts of Parliament. 
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of the State in religious matters ? Why should the State 
pull down what it did not build up ? 

It is strange indeed that those who are constantly 
afl&rming that * the State must not interfere in matters of 
religion,' are quite willing on every occasion to obtain 
Acts of Parliament in their own favour, and to use the 
powers of Parliament for building up themselves and pull- 
ing down the National Church. In their opinion Parlia- 
ment is all right when it strengthens their cause and 
confers upon them prerogatives and privileges, but it is all 
wrong when it is engaged in the work of helping to render 
efficient the Church of England as an Established and 
Endowed Church. 

But is not the Church a purely Spiritual Body, 
and as such why should she be united to the 
State? 

X. While the Church is first of all a purely Spiritual 
body, of Divine institution, she is also from another stand- 
point, as to property and many human rules and regulations, 
to be considered as a great civil corporation, comprehending 
within its limits numerous smaller corporations ^ 

She thus owes a twofold allegiance ; first to Christ, her 
Spiritual Head, and the laws of His kingdom, and 
secondly to the State or Civil power, under whose 
government she finds herself placed, and by which she 
is protected in the enjoyment of her property and 
privileges. 

With regard to the Church as a great society, holding 
and administering property, and having much to do with 
temporal matters and worldly concerns, it is impossible 

^ In fact, it is to be remembered that so far as a church holds 
and administers real or funded property, to that extent it is not a 
Spiritual but a civil body, bound by all civil duties to do what is fair 
and of good report in that behalf. — Congregational Year Book, 1870, 
p. 117. 
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that there should not be some kind of union between her 
and the State. Call that union what you like, * a definite 
arrangement as to the limits of their respective preroga- 
tives,' ' a contract,' * an alliance,' * an agreement,' a * con- 
cordat,' or *a tacit understanding,' that union in some 
form or other is an absolute necessity, and cannot in the 
present state of earthly things be avoided K 

You may get rid of the name, but you cannot get rid 
of the thing itself. The Church as a spiritual body, re- 
ceived neither directly from her great Founder, nor after- 
wards on the day of Pentecost, any powers to acquire, 
possess, hold or transmit property, nor even power to 
enforce compliance with her laws, independently of 
earthly jurisdiction. 

If Barnabas, instead of selling his land in Cyprus and 
giving the proceeds to the Apostles, had sought to convey 
to them the land itself for their own use, or as an endow- 
ment for the infant Church, he would have had no power 
to transfer it to the Apostles, and they would have had 
no power to receive it except under the supervision and 
approval of the State \ 

When the Church gradually established herself in the 
days of Constantine, the State had but three possible 
courses to pursue towards her, namely, to maintain an 
attitude of hostility against her, to assume a position of 
independence of her, or to form a friendly alliance with 
her, the Church ministering to the State in spiritual 
things, and the State serving the Church in things 
temporal *. 

Persecution was tried toward the Church and it failed ; 
independence of her as an increasing power in the world, 
whose members were everywhere, and whose influence 
was permeating and revolutionising societies and king- 

* The relationship of the Romish Church to the Italian State, 
and that of the Churches in Germany to the Empire, prove this. A 
•Free* (?) Church is not free from State interference and control. 

* See The Church and the Age, p. loi. 
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doms was impossible ; for the mutual good and interests 
of the Church and die State therefore some kind of a 
union or an alliance between them was necessitated ; and 
so in Europe, in one form or other, the union between 
Church and State has existed^ while providence has guided 
the course of events so that wherever the Church has been 
faithful to her trust, her purely spiritual functions have 
been respected by the CivU power. 

Is the nnion of the Church with the State in 
itself contrary to the teaching of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, or to the spirit and 
teaching of Christianity as set forth by Christ 
and His Apostles? 

XI. It is not set forth in any portion of the Old 
Testament Scriptures that union between the Church and 
the State is contrary to the will of God, or that it is in itself 
predjudicial to the highest spiritual interests of the Church 
and the increase of true religion. 

The modem idea that it is wrong for a people as a 
nation to profess and maintain — what they do as indi- 
viduals — a given form of religion finds no place in the 
records of ancient nations nor in Old Testament history. 

On the contrary, we find that in every ancient country, 
as in Egypt, Greece, and Rome, the State recognised and 
made provision for the maintenance of some form of 
religion, and this was not thought to be an injustice to 
any private citizen, or a violation of his individual rights. 

And so far as we can learn from Old Testament history 
the profession and practice of religion was never separated 
from social, public, and civil life in patriarchal times. 

The patriarch was the head of his tribe or people 
in things spiritual as well as in things social and civil; 
he was at the same time the priest and the ruler of his 
people. As in the cases of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
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there was no distinction between their religious and civil 
life. In their thoughts, or in their conduct and experience, 
there was nothing answering to our modern distinction 
between things sacred and secular. In their lives the 
religious idea permeated everything that they did, privately 
or publicly, and everything was made subordinate to the 
formal and public expression of their religious ideas and 
the habitual and strict observance of their religious 
rites. 

Later on, when we come to consider the case of the 
Israelites as a nation, we find that the ideas comprehended 
in Church and State were in their case inseparably united, 
and that by Divine appointment. 

The recognition, profession, observance, and support 
of religion were not left to the voluntary acts of private 
individuals, but were strictly enjoined upon the whole 
nation under heavy penalties in case of failure in omitting 
anything that had been commanded. 

Our position then is this, a principle that has been 
acted upon by every ancient nation — that was observed 
in the patriarchal life of the Israelites, and that was 
embodied in the whole life and history of the Jewish 
nation — not only by Divine sanction, but by Divine com- 
mand cannot be wrong in itself, and it must not be 
assumed to be contrary to God's will in these modern 
times unless it can be proved to be so from the Word of 
God. 

Now if it had been the will of God that union between 
the Church and State was inconsistent with the principles 
of Christianity, and that such union should be abolished 
and should entirely disappear with the Jewish Disj>ensation, 
surely some intimation would have been given to us to 
that effect ; and if it had not been given to us in the Old 
Testament we should naturally have looked for it in the 
teaching of our Lord and His Apostles. Yet we are 
unable to see anything in the distinctive teaching of 
Christ or His Apostles which would justify any such 
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conclusion. In the Gospel of Christ, as simply preached 
by Himself, or further explained in the writings of the 
Apostles, we find no expression of aversion to states 
and governments. We find every respect shown to them, 
and all honour and obedience prescribed as their due. 

Throughout the New Testament we find no statements 
to the effect that union between the Church and the State, 
or between the Spiritual and Civil powers, is wrong. We 
find no warnings against such a thing on the grounds of 
its being inexpedient or anticipative of the evils that 
might possibly spring out of it. We find that Christ in 
His days, and the Apostles in their days, chiefly con- 
cerned themselves with setting forth the Gospel of the 
kingdom of God, with the special object of changing 
men's hearts and lives and turning them from the world 
to God. They sought to give men true ideas of God, of 
their relationship to Him, of the love He had for them, 
of the misery of their condition without Him, and of the 
salvation and the glorious destiny which He had provided 
and reserved for them, leaving them free when they had 
accepted the Gospel to work out various problems of 
social and political institutions, different forms of govern- 
ment, and the relationships of the Church toward them. 

We find no preferences expressed for Empire, Mon- 
archy, or Republic; no prescriptive details as to what 
course the Church should pursue in future times with 
reference to her relationship to them; but we do find 
constant exhortations to spirituality, unworldliness, and 
loyalty to Christ, with submission to the Powers that be 
as to those ordained of God. 

We are aware that those who regard the union of 
Church and State as contrary to the teaching of our Lord 
Jesus Christ quote His words ; * My kingdom is not of 
this world,' in support of their opinion by which they 
assume that when Christ spake these words, He had in 
view the future union of His Church with earthly states 
and governments, and that he uttered them for the ex- 
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press purpose of condemning such a union. Whereas, 
the plain and simple explanation of our Lord's words is, 
that Pilate having asked him, * Art thou the King of the 
Jews ?' our Lord replied, * My kingdom is not of this 
world/ By which answer He meant that He was not 
come to this world to establish an earthly kingdom, and 
that, consequently, if He claimed to be a King, there was 
no need for any one to fear that His claims as such 
would be antagonistic to those of Caesar as Emperor. 
Where has the Church of England said Christ's kingdom 
is of this world ? From what words that she has at any 
time spoken can it be gathered that she has ever held or 
taught such a doctrine? By what act of hers has she 
shown that she has misapprehended the idea that our 
Lord meant to convey in all His teaching relative to the 
spiritual character of His Church ? We know of no pas- 
sage in any document set forth by her in which she states 
anything that is not in harmony with those words of our 
Lord Jesus. On the contrary, she teaches that His is a 
spiritual kingdom or spiritual reign, and that He is a 
spiritual sovereign, reigning over the consciences, hearts, 
and aflfections of His people ; and that the whole work of 
God in the soul is spiritual, begun, continued, and ended 
by Him ; calling out each child of God from the world 
and making him a subject of an heavenly kingdom — so 
that while he is in the world he is not of it, and while he 
is mixed up in its daily affairs and engagements as a man 
and as a political citizen, he bears about with him in his 
heart the abiding conviction, that here he has no con- 
tinuing city, he seeks one to come — a city that hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker is God ; and that 
he is 'a member of Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor 
of the kingdom of heaven.* 
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How did the Churoh become possessed of her 
Endowments P 

XII. Simply in this way — when the Christian mis- 
sionaries first came to this country and made converts to 
Christianity, it was very natural that they who espoused 
the cause of the Gospel of Christ, at the risk of their 
liberty and even of their lives, should not hesitate to give 
of their goods and possessions for the furtherance of that 
Gospel which they valued so much ; a Gospel which had 
brought such peace to their minds, and such joy and hope 
to their hearts ; and it was perfectly in accordance with the 
reasonableness of things that they should endeavour to 
make provision for the support of those missionaries who 
had brought such joyful news to them, and who were 
engaged in the good work amidst privation, suffering, 
danger, and even at the risk of life itself, in carrying the 
Gospel to others. Hence they would offer to them hospi- 
tality, while within their reach, and would support them 
with their free-will offerings when sent into the sur- 
rounding country on their missionary tours. And when, 
through the growing success of the new religion, adherents 
to it became so numerous, and their influence in a locality 
so great as to necessitate their meeting together in one 
place for the public worship of God, it would have been 
strange indeed if their liberality had not taken the form of 
providing for the expenses incidental to public worship ; 
and the maintenance of the missionary or minister at- 
tached to the upper room or rude building, which was to 
be in future the centre of Evangelism in the surrounding 
country. 

All this was to be expected ; it was the natural order of 
things, and it was what actually took place. 

When a king or prince was converted to Christianity 
he had his chapel built, and his bishop or priest attached 
to it, who at first would be provided for by the hospitality 
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of his patron, and afterwards would be independently pro- 
vided for by being invested with certain privileges, prero- 
gatives, and grants of land, with the offerings of the 
faithful, for the support of the chapel, the maintenance of 
the clergy or missionaries, and the relief of the poorer 
members of the infant Christian community. Hence ori- 
ginated cathedrals and parish churches with Bishoprics 
and Rectories ^ 

And as the ancient nobility and landowners would 
espouse the new religion, it was in accordance with the 
order of things that they should follow the example set 
them by their kings or princes, and that as feudal chiefs 
they would build their chapels, and have their own 
priests and services for themselves as well as their de- 
pendants and followers. Hence, on all sides, there were 
numerous grants of lands and of money, besides alms and 
special offerings, for the support of religion ; until, by the 
donations and bequests of the faithful, and the growing 
increase of the value of lands and money, the Church in 
the course of centuries, by her stored up gifts, found 
herself possessed of great wealth. 

'Donations of land were continually made to the bishops, 
and in still more ample proportions, to the monastic 
foundations. These had not been very numerous in the 
West till the beginning of the sixth century, when Bene- 
dict established his celebrated rule. . . . The ecclesiastical 
hierarchy never received any territorial endowment by law, 
either under the Roman empire or the kingdoms erected 
upon its ruins. But the voluntary munificence of princes 
as well as their subjects, amply supplied the place of more 
universal provision. Large private estates, or as they were 
termed, patrimonies, not only within their own dioceses 
but sometimes in distant countries, sustained the dignities 
of the principal sees \ 

* See Green's History of the English People, pp. 29, 30, 

• See Hallam's Middle Ages^ pp. 33 a, 333, 
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*Many Churches possessed seven or eight thousand 
mansi, one with but two thousand passed for only indif- 
ferently rich. But it must be remarked that many of these 
donations were of lands uncultivated and unappropriated. 
The monasteries acquired legitimate riches by the culture 
of these deserted tracts, and by the prudent management 
of their revenues, which were less exposed to the ordi- 
nary means of dissipation than those of the laity. Their 
wealth continually accumulated, enabled them to become 
the regular purchasers of landed estates, especially in the 
time of the crusades, when the fiefs of the nobility were 
constantly in the market for sale or mortgage. Some gave 
their property to the Church before entering on military 
expeditions ; gifts were made by some to take effect after 
their lives, and bequests by many in the terrors of dissolu- 
tion \' 

' The first Christian missionaries, strangers in a heathen 
land, attached themselves necessarily to the courts of 
kings, who were their first converts, and whose conversion 
was generally followed by that of their people. The Eng- 
lish bishops were thus at first royal chaplains, and their 
diocese was naturally nothing but the kingdom. 

*The missionaries became settled clergy; the holding 
of the English noble or landowner became the parish, and 
his chaplain the parish priest, as the king's chaplain had 
become the bishop, and the kingdom his diocese. A 
source of permanent endowment for the clergy was found 
at a later time in the revival of the Jewish system of tithes, 
and in the annual gift to Church purposes of one- tenth 
the produce of the soil V 

* Parochial divisions, as they now exist, did not take 
place, at least in some countries, till several centuries after 
the establishment of Christianity. The rural churches 
erected successively as the necessities of a congregation 

* Hallam's Middle Ages, pp. 332, 333. 

■ Green's History of the English People, pp. 39, 30. 
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required, or the piety of a landlord suggested, were in fact 
a sort of chapels dependent on the cathedral, and served 
by itinerant ministers at the bishop's discretion. The 
bishop himself received the tithes and apportioned them 
as he thought fit. 

*Some of the rural churches obtained by episcopal 
concessions the privileges of baptism and burial, which 
were accompanied with a fixed share of tithes, and seem 
to imply a resident minister. 

*The same privileges were gradually extended to the 
rest, and thus a complete parochial system was finally 
established V 



Were the Endowments of the Church of England 
given to her as an entire Corporate Body or 
were they given to her Cathedrals, Beligious 
Houses and Parishes separately for their 
separate use? 

XIII. *The endowments of the Church of England were 
not given to the whole Church, as is commonly supposed. 
There was no representative body to receive such gifts, 
even if such gifts had been thought of. The endowment 
in each case was given to an individual church '. It was 

^ Hallam's Middle Ages, p. 334. 

• See National Church, vol. vii. 1878, p. 22t. 

The following is a transcript of the grant made about the end of 
the seventh century by Cynfelyn to the Church of Llandaff : — 

' Information is hereby given that Cynfelyn granted and sacrificed 
for his soul, to God and to St. Dubricius, and St. Teilo, and Bishop 
Grecielis, and all his successors in the Church of Llandaff for ever, 
Lanncwmm with its territory, that is, three modii of land with all its 
liberty, and all commonage in field and in woods, in water and in 
pastures, without any pa3rment to mortal man besides, to the Church 
of Llandaff and its Pastors. 

Of the Clergy, the witnesses are Grecielis Bishop, Cynwas, Nudd, 
Balcas, Riwdd, Seitir, Idnertb, Clydis, Gworeu ; of the Laity, Cyn- 
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not the endowment of the Church of England, or of the 
Diocese of Winchester, but of the Church of East Tisted 
or the Church of Bishop's Sutton. 

* Proofs of this are to be found in almost every page of 
Dugdale's Monasticon and in every collection of charters. 
Unfortunately these evidences refer in most cases to mo- 
nastic endowments. Parochial endowments have no such 
documentary evidence to offer. But the reasons of this 
are obvious, of which two are especially prominent. First, 
parochial endowments are older than monastic ; the origi- 
nal giver probably lived in those days of confusion, the 
times of the early kings of Wessex, when for Heptarchy 
we may but too truly read Anarchy. And next, there were 
no duly qualified custodians of parochial deeds and char- 
ters ; those that belonged to monasteries were treasured 
up with the care that they deserved, and the monkish an- 
nalists to whom we are indebted for all the historical 
records of the past, often copied them into their works. 
But parishes had neither safe places to keep charters in 
nor fit persons to take care of them ; and so, instead of 
written documents, custom and prescription were the sole 
evidences of parochial endowments.' 

The form of words employed demands attention. 

* In the extant charters the gift is always made in some 
such form as this : * I give unto God and the Church of 
St. PauP/ 'These rights and all others I declare clear to 
Christ and St. Peter;' *We, in the presence of God, and 

felyn, Gljrwi, Iddneu, Gwrgi, Gefti. Whoever wiU keep it, may God 
keep him ! and whoever will separate it from the Church of Llandaff, 
may he be accursed ! Its boundary is from the influx of the brook 
Bisimich, along the Bis upwards to its source, to the road ; from the 
road to Yr Ardd towards the west, to the ridge of the cliff; from the 
declivity as far as Rhyd yr Onnen in Nant Broueni, along it to Nant 
fFos pluum, along it upwards to Ystrat-hafren, from its source to the 
summit ; along the summit to the road to Yr Ardd to the well of the 
fountain ; along it downwards to the Bic, following Bic, downwards 
to the influx of the Bic where it began.* — Archaeologia Cambrensis, 
* Saxon Chronicle t a.d. 963. National Churchy vol. vii. p. 221. 
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for the welfare of our soul and of the souls of our ances- 
tors and heirs, have granted ^ to God and the Church of 
the Blessed Mary of Cumhir and the Monks of the Cis- 
tercian Order therein serving God/ The offering is made 
in the first instance to God, and then conferred on some 
special individual Church. 

* So also with Cathedrals and Episcopal Sees. Their 
possessions were given them as individual Churches by 
individual donors. It was thus that Ethelbert of Kent 
endowed the Church of Canterbury", and Kynegils" of 
Wessex the Church of Winchester, and Edwin of Northum- 
berland the Church of York *, and Alchfrid of Northum- 
berland the Churches of Stanford and Ripon*^. Suc- 
ceeding ages followed their example. Old grants were 
confirmed and renewed, and new grants made, over and 
over again. 

'What kings and princes did for Abbeys and Cathedrals 
was done for smaller places by lesser men. The indi- 
vidual owner of an estate, the individual lord of a manor, 
founded and endowed his parish church: his successors 
augumented the endowment and enlarged the building, 
founded new chapels and chantries, gathered together 
new colonies of such monastic orders as happened to take 
their fancy or fall in with the prevailing tastes and fashions 
of the day; and so the land was covered with sacred 
spots, each of which had an individual history and a 
special character. 

''The work was gradual; often interrupted by the incur- 
sion of foreign enemies or the desolating strife of civil 
war, but never abandoned. And so it came to pass that 
after the Danes had been converted to the Faith, and 
Canute had rivalled the most generous of his English pre- 
decessors in his grants to churches, the Norman Con- 

* History ofAhhey Cumhir. ^ Beda, pp. 55 and 59. 
' Annates Winton; Angl. Sacr., p. 288. Quoted by Willis. 

* Beda, p. 94. * Beda, p. 335. 
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quest found the whole land provided with churches and 
sub-divided much as it was fifty years ago. 

'Domesday Book furnishes direct and unimpeachable 
testimony on this head. There we find churches and 
glebe lands and incomes in every place fully recognised. 
Thus in one case the entry is: *Earl Eustace holds Sutton 
of the king ; Earl Harold held it ; therein are twenty-five 
hides . . . therein is a church with one hide.' So in the 
case of Alresford we read, * Walchelin, Bishop of Win- 
chester, holds Alresford in domain ; [that is, holds it of 
his own right, and not as the king's vassal ; in liber d elee- 
mosynd, and not as tenant in capite]. It is, and always 
was [belonging], to the Bishopric. In the time of King 
Edward it was rated at fifty-one hides, now at forty-two 

hides Herein are three churches of four pounds ; 

the same used to pay six pounds per annum, but could 
not bear it*.' 

But what is the origin of tithes in this coiintrs!;, 
when were they first paid, and how came they 
to be a legal charge enforceable by law P 

XIV. The origin of tithes in this country goes so far back 
ip our national history, that neither their actual origin nor 
the time when they were first paid can be accurately ascer- 
tained. The payment of tithes for the support of some 
form of religion is the most ancient customary payment 
known in the history of the world. 

The ancient Egyptians paid tithes; Abraham paid 
tithes to Melchisedek, the Priest of the most High God ; 
Jacob gave to God a tenth of all he possessed. When 
the payment of tithes was rendered compulsory by the 
Divine law, under the Levitical Dispensation, that only 
was embodied and enforced by that law which had been 
in existence and carried out in some form or other, so far 

* The National Church, vol. vii. 1878. 

D 
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as we know, in the history of almost every people. Nearly 
all ancient nations, as well as rude and uncivilized tribes, 
paid tithes or something answering thereto for some civil 
or religious object, and tithes were frequently annexed to 
heathen temples for the support of the priests, providing 
the sacrifices, and the maintenance of the services ^ So 
that when Jews and heathen became Christians, throwing 
off their old religion and adopting the new religion of 
Christianity, they never dreamt of being less liberal to 
that form of religion which they loved the more and had 
adopted, than they had been toward that which they 
had loved the less and had discarded. Hence the 
transfer of tithes from the old religion which they had 
discarded, to the new religion which they had so earnestly 
and enthusiastically adopted, was in perfect accordance 
with the order of things, and was to have been expected. 
And this was what actually took place, so that in addition 
to grants and bequests of land, alms for the poor and 
offerings in acknowledgment of special religious services 
and ceremonies performed by the clergy, there sprung up 
the custom of the voluntary payment of tithes on the pro- 
duce of the land, the payment of which few thought of 
evading, and which from imtiaemorial custom ultimately 
became a legal payment, enforcible by law". 

On the subject of tithes Hallam says : — ' As an addi^f 
tional source of revenue and imitation of the Jewish law, 
the payment of tithes was recommended or enjoined. 
These, however, were not applicable at first to the main- 
tenance of a resident clergy. Parochial divisions as they 
now exist, did not take place, at least in some countries, 
till several centuries after the establishment of Christianity. 
The rural churches erected successively as the necessities 

' See Adam's Roman Antiquities^ p. 64, also Dissent in its relation 
to the Church of England, by Kev. G. H. Curteis, M.A. pp. 440, 441. 

* See Phillimore's Ecclesiastical Law ^ on Origin of Tithes in England^ 
vol. ii. pp. 1483, 1484 ; also The Laws of the Church and Clergy ^ by 
W. Ciipps, Esq., pp. 333, 334, 
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of a congregation required or the piety of a landlord sug- 
gested, were in fact a sort of chapels dependent on the 
cathedral, and served by itinerant ministers at the bishop's 
discretion. " The bishop himself received the tithes and 
apportioned them as he thought fit" Some of the rural 
cnurches obtained by episcopal concessions the privileges 
of baptism and burial, which were accompanied with a 
fixed share of tithes, and seem to imply the residence of 
a minister. The same privileges were gradually extended 
to the rest, and thus a complete parochial division was 
finally established ; but this was hardly the case in England 
till near the time of the Conquest ^' 

Why were endowments in tithes given to the 
Chnroh in addition to endowments in monies 
and lands? 

^XV. ' Tithes were given for two chief reasons : First, 
because tithes of the produce of land were assigned by 
God himself in the law of Moses, for the support of the 
Levites — and this reason weighed very much with our 
forefathers ; and next, because payment in kind was the 
usual mode of paying rents of all kinds — rents to tem- 
poral landlords as well as to ecclesiastical incumbents. 
Great lords moved about from castle to castle, from manor 
to manor, for this reason amongst others, that they and 
their households might consume on the spot the produce 
of their estates. Roads were bad, carriage was difficult, 
banks and all the elaborate machinery of modern com- 
merce were things undreamt of; but com and hay, fag- 
gots and peat, sheep and poultry could be consumed as 
well in one place as another. Money was little used. 
Personal services and actual maintenance took its place 
And so abbeys planted priories on their more distant 

* Middle Ages, p. 334. 

* National Church, vol. vii. 1878, p. 174. 

D 2 
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possessions, where a smill colony of monks acted as 
stewards for the mother house. But parochial clergy, 
living on the spot, and amongst their people, ate and 
drank their portion of the produce of the soil. It may be 
noted in passing that the clergy were always in the habit 
of receiving small sums of money as fees for special 
Services and for private masses. 

* It is sometimes asserted ^ that the tithes of the whole 
country were given to the Church by King Ethelwolf in 
856 ; but this is a complete mistake. An examination of 
the Charter itself, which is printed in the Appendix to 
Collyer's Ecclesiastical History, clearly shows that what 
King Ethelwolf really gave was a tithe of the produce of 
his own esiaits, 

* Thus the endowments of our churches date from the 
very first conversion of our English forefathers. They 
began at the close of the 6th century ; they are, happily, 
still going on in the 19th. The continuity of the EngKsh 
Church has never been broken, except for a few years by 
the lawless violepce of the Great Rebellion. But even 
then the endowments were not relinquished, and very 
stringent ordinances were enacted by the Long Parliament 
in 1644, and again in 1647 '> ^o enforce payment of tithes 
either to certain trustees nominated by Parliament or to 
ministers presented to the livings under Parliamentary 
authority. 

* When and why was it that tithes were given ? The 
answer is obvious. Tithes were given in precisely the 
same way, by the same persons, for the same objects, to 
the same recipients. They are mentioned in the charters 
just as often as lands are, and in the same terms. Domes- 
day Book is a survey of landed taxable property, not of 
mere income, and this is why tithes are not mentioned in 
it. For instance, the £4 mentioned before were not the 

* It is so interpreted by Collyer himself, anno 855, and by Milton, 
History of Britain, book 5, p. 195. 
' See the Ordinances in full in Scobell's Collection, London, 165S. 
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income of the three churches in Alresford, that is, of Old 
Alresford, New Alresford, and Medstead ; for then, 
making every possible allowance for the difference in the 
value of money, the parsons of those churches would 
have been but poorly off. The £4 was the annual amount 
which those parsons were to pay to their lord the bishop ; 
they had once, perhaps, in the good old times of King 
Edward the Confessor, paid £6 ; in the hard times of the 
Conqueror they only paid £4. 

* When a benefactor was not able or not willing to paijt 
with an estate out and out, he settled on the Church which 
he was endowing a certain portion of the income arising 
out of the estate. But the ratio which this portion bore to 
the whole amount varied enormously. Human nature 
was much the same in the days of King Ethelbert or King 
Kynegils as it is now. There were liberal donors and 
illiberal, cheerful givers and grudging givers. And so one 
man gave a tithe of com only, another a tithe of wood, 
another a tithe of meadow land, another a tithe of some 
kind of live stock, another tithes of all these put together ; 
but this was done so unequally, so much according to 
individual fancy and caprice, that there are still many 
pieces of land and some whole manors which pay no tithe 
at alP. 

* This disposes at once and completely of the gross, 
though very common, mistake that tithes are a tax, levied 
on the whole country by Act of Parliament. Tithes are a 
certain portion of the income arising out of certain lands 
settled by the former owners of those lands for the main-* 
tenance of certain corporations. I use the word corpora- 
tions * advisedly, because it covers the case of colleges and 

* The lands belonging to the religious orders of Cistercians, 
Templars, Hospitalers, and others, were exempted from payment of 

tithes. See Phillimore's Ecclesiastical Law, vol. ii. p. 1493. 
• * * The Clergy, though for brevity sometimes called a corporation, 
were rather an order in the state composed of many corporations.*—. 
See Sir J. Mackintosh, History 0/ England, ii. p. 220 (1539). 
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chapters and hospitals as well as of parsons, who in the 
eye of the law, are corporations sole ^' 

Is it possible that tithes were not, as is com- 
monly alleged, created by Act of Parliament, 
or by some authority in the State answering 
thereto P 

XVI. Tithes were not created by Act of Parliament. 
They were payable and were paid to the Church long 
before Parliament existed or before anything answering to 
its constitution was even in embryotic being. The pay- 
ment of tithes is of more ancient date than the Crown of 
England, the Constitution of England, or the Parliament 
of England. 

No State document, however ancient, can be produced, 
which being put into Court as evidence, could prove that 
the State or Realm of England created the tithes. 

If tithes were not created by Act of Parliament 
where is the title deed authorizing their 
payment P 

XVII. As we have stated, the custom of the payment 
of tithes in England is much older than all title deeds 
and Acts of Parliament. There are no documents in 
existence by virtue of which they were originally created. 
But there are numerous Charters and Acts of Parliament 
confirming, extending, legalizing, and regulating their pay- 
ment. There is no customary due or payment of any 
kind in this country which rests upon a more ancient or 
firmer basis. Indeed the title of an incumbent of a parish 
to his tithes is the most ancient, indisputable and inde- 
feasible of any title to property known to the law. His 

* The National Church, vol. vii. 1878, p. 174, 
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title to his tithes is founded in immemorial custom on 
divers Royal Charters; their recognition, sanction, and 
the enforcement of their pajonent by the common law of 
England. That tithes were paid in England by way of 
voluntary offerings according to most ancient usage and 
decrees of the Church, appears from the Canons of Eg- 
bert, Archbishop of York, about the year 750, and from 
the 17th Canon of the Council of Chalchuth in the 
year 787. About the year 794 Offa King of Mercia legal- 
ized the payment throughout the whole of his kingdom ; 
and some sixty years after Ethelwulph extended this legis- 
lation of the payment of tithes to the whole realm of 
England *. 

By a decretal epistle of Innocent III to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury it was enjoined, according to the ancient 
custom and law of England, that tithes should be paid to 
that church within the precincts of whose parish they arise. 

By virtue of the i8th of Edward I it was decided that 
tithes arising out of Inglewood forest, as in all extra pa- 
rochial places, should belong to the king, and that he 
should be at liberty to build churches therein and confer 
them on whomsoever it should please him so to do. 

By Statute 2 and 3 of Edward VI it was enacted [chap. 
13, sect. 3] that every person having titheable cattle grazing 
on any waste or common land whereof the parish is not cer- 
tainly known, shall pay tithes on the increase of such cattle 
to the parson of the parish within which the owner lives. 

By the 2nd and 3rd of Edward VI, chap. 13, sect. 5, 
it was enacted that all barren or waste land other than 
such as exempted from tithes by Act of Parliament, should 
on its being converted into arable or pasture land become 
liable to the payment of tithes after the lapse of the first 
seven years. 

By various Tithe Commutation Acts, and finally by the 
23rd and 24th of Victoria, chap. 39, payment of tithes in 

* See Phillimore's Ecclesiastical Law, vol. ii. pp. 1483, 14*^4. 
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kind was abolished, and a * Corn-rent payable in money 
and permanent in quantity thot^h fluctuating in value, was 
substituted in its stead, such rent-charge to be payable in 
two half yearly payments on the ist of January and ist 
of July in every year. 

When in the history of the Christian Church was 
the payment of tithes first enjoined by Boyal 
decree ? 

XVIII. * We find the payment of tithes enjoined by the 
canons of a provincial council in France near the end of 
the sixth century. From the ninth to the end of the 
twelfth, or even later, it is continually enforced by similar 
authority. . . . Charlemagne was the first who gave the 
confirmation of a civil statue to these ecclesiastical injunc- 
tions, no one at least has, so far as I know, adduced any 
earlier law for the payment of tithes than one of his 
capitularies. But it would be precipitate to infer, either 
that the practice had not already gained ground to a con-!" 
siderable extent, through the ecclesiastical authority, or 
on the other hand that it became universal in consequence 
of the commands of Charlemagne. In the subsequent 
ages, it was very common to appropriate tithes which had 
originally been payable to the bishop, either towards the 
support of particular churches, or according to the pre- 
valent superstition, to monastic foundations*,' 

Amidst all changes and revolutions in Church 
has not the sacredness and inviolability of 
parochial tithes, not impropriated or annexed 
to monasteries, &c^ been respected by the 
State ? 

XIX. * Numerous indeed have been the alterations 
which our Church establishment has undergone within the 

* Middle Ages^ p. 335. 
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last three hundred years, but in none of those alterations 
has anything been attempted at all resembling the designs 
which are contemplated. When monasteries were abol- 
ished in the time of Henry VIII, the revenues of the 
parochial clergy were left untouched. The Reformation 
produced a change in the ministers of religion, but the 
revenues themselves were preserved ; the tithes which had 
been paid to the Roman Catholic clergy being continued 
to the Protestant clergy. Even at that tremendous crisis, 
when King, Lords, and Commons were involved in one 
common destruction, no one even proposed the forfeiture 
of the tithes, which were paid to the parochial clergy. A 
change indeed was made in the ministers of religion, all 
those being ejected who refused to abandon the Liturgy, 
which was an object of peculiar dislike to the Calvinists, 
who were then become the ruling party. But tithes con- 
tinued to be paid as before, though to clergy of a different 
description. Nor was the payment of ihem affected by 
the transfer of power from the Presbyterians to the Inde- 
pendents. The Restoration produced again a change of 
ecclesiastical ministers, but those ministers again received 
the tithes which they had received before. It appears 
then that fVom the first endowment of benefices in England 
and Wales to the present time, a period of eight or nine 
hundred years, the parochial clergy have uninterruptedly 
received their tithes without molestation or complaint. 
Surely this is worthy the attention of those who now for 
the first time propose to apply the revenues of the paro- 
chial clergy to a different purpose from that for which 
they were originally given .' 

Is n6t the payment 6f tithes, after all, a Govern- 
ment or State tax? 

XX. Certainly not. How could it be so? As we 
have already stated. Parliament never created tithes, and 

* Bhhop of Durham* s Charge, 1871 
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it does not impose them, collect them, nor pay for their 
collection. It only supervises and regulates them, in the 
same way that it supervises and regulates the income of 
any existing trust created for any purpose whatsoever, 
though not to the same extent^. The mission and action 
of Parliament is confined to the solving of any difiiculties 
that may arise between the payers of tithes and the re- 
ceivers ; and probably if any new difiiculty of importance 
should arise in the future between these classes, Parliament 
will deal with it as it has done in the past, but that will not 
prove that Parliament has created tithes, has given a title 
to them, or that they are in any sense a Government tax, 
more than any ancient customary payment or due, of a 
charitable or purely secular character \ 

Is it not hard on the onltivators of land that 
they should have to pay tithes on its pro- 
duoeP 

XXI. There is really no hardship in the matter. If a 
person rents land which in every respect is tithe- free, he 
pays so much more rent for it ; if it be subject to tithes 
he pays so much less. In any case he pays the same 
amount, whether it be to his landlord or to the rector or 
vicar of the parish in which he lives. The monetary value 
of land under cultivation is too closely calculated and well 
known. It maintains its equilibrium in a wonderful way. 
It will always fetch its value. And whether a farmer 
pays more to the landlord in consequence of his farm 
being tithe-free, or whether he pays less rent — the land- 
lord paying the balance to the incumbent in the shape of 
tithes — the payment of rental is pretty much the same. 

* See Tithe Commutation Act, 6 and 7 Will. IV, cap. 71. 

' All Charitable Trusts are obliged to supply the State officers, the 
Charity Commissioners, with a statement of their income and expen- 
diture ; not so the holders of tithes. 
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Would those who cultivate the soil be any better 

off were tithes abolished? 

XXII. * Whatever clamour they may make about their 
payments to the clergy, they may be assured that they 
would be no gainers by the abolition of tithes. If tithes 
were absolutely abolished, and their farms became tithe- 
free, the addition made to their rent would certainly ex- 
ceed the composition which they paid to the clergyman. 
If tithes, instead of being abolished absolutely and uncon- 
ditionally were, when taken from the clergy, applied to 
some other purpose, tithes would still be paid in some 
shape or other. Even if the name were changed the sub- 
stance would remain, and the persons to whom the sub- 
stance was transferred would have both the power and the 
will to exact their dues more rigidly than the clergy are 
either abb or willing to exact their tithes. If therefore 
the present tithe-payers have any regard for their own 
interests they will cease to complain about paying tithes 
to the clergy \' 

Would the abolition of tithes confer any benefit 
on the mass of the people of this country P 

XXIII. * In a country which, like England, contains a 
very small number of persons occupying land of their 
own, it is evident that the abolition of tithes would confer 
no benefit whatever upon those, who need assistance most. 
Even were every cultivator his own landlord there is no 
reason why individuals of his class in particular should 
receive an augmentation of their property, amounting to 
one-fifth of its value, without any exertion of their own 
industry. But English agriculturists are usually tenants, 
and therefore it is certain that if titheholders existed no 
longer the farmer would be no otherwise affected by the 

* Bi&hop qfPeterborougfis Charge^ pp. ao-36. July, 1831. 
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change than in having to pay in the shape of an increase 
to the rent of his land, fully as much as he had formerly 
paid under the denomination of tithe. He would have to 
deal with one proprietor instead of two, but there is not 
the least reason to believe that his own profits would de- 
rive from that circumstance the smallest addition. Most 
men, therefore, of good sense and candour will arise from 
a careful consideration of tithes under a conviction that, 
although in a revolutionary scramble for property, those 
who should obtain land might do well to keep it from in- 
cumbrance of every kind ; yet while other individuals are 
allowed to retain what they have fairly acquired, an anni- 
hilation of the titheowners claim would only operate to 
increase the wealth of that class which is already endowed 
with the largest share of worldly goods ^' 

Well, if tho payment of tithes be not hard upon 
the tenant, is it not harcL upon the land-> 
owner P 

XXIV. On what grounds can it be so ? If the land- 
owner inherits the land subject to tithes, it came to him 
on that condition and subject to that payment ; and no 
doubt in the first instance, at least, he was very glad to 
possess it on these terms, and did not too narrowly scru- 
tinize or criticise the liberality of his ancestors in origi- 
nally charging it with that payment, a matter which was 
clearly within their right. 

If the landowner bought the land subject to tithes, he 
got it so much cheaper on that account. In fact, in esti- 
mating the amount of its value, a round sum in lieu of the 
charges upon it was deducted from the price it would 
otherwise have fetched had it been tithe-free; so that 
really nobody is injured by the payment of tithes. 

* Soames* History of the Rtformation, vol. ii, p. 294. London, i8a6. 
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Were not the tithes originally charged with one* 
fourth payment to the support of the poor, 
and why are they not now so charged? 

XXV. That might probably have been the original 
arrangement, and might be so still if the Church in her 
different parishes had been permitted to retain her pro-' 
perty. But what are the facts ? 

The Church has been robbed from time to time of the 
greater portion of her wealth. That which was formerly 
burdened with a charge for the relief of the poor she no 
longer retains, or retains in the most limited degree. 

A custom grew up to assign the great tithes of many 
parishes, rectorial and vicarial, to the bishop of the diocese, 
the cathedral chapter, or to some monastic institution, and 
to put a vicar or perpetual curate, as the case might be, into 
the incumbency of the parish church, to serve it, and take 
the cure of souls, for the merest pittance. When, at the 
Reformation, Henry the Eighth suppressed the abbeys and 
monasteries, instead of restoring to the different parishes 
the great rectorial or vicarial tithes and lands which had 
been attached or appropriated to those institutions, he laid 
violent hands upon them and other Church property for his 
own purposes, and, when satiated with his share of the 
spoil he divided the enormously large remainder amongst 
his favourites and supporters, many of whose descendants 
among our nobility and landed gentry retain their portions 
of it till this day. In fact, a large proportion of our pa- 
rishes have on their face the sure sign and indelible mark 
of spoliation, and alienation of Church property to other 
than the purpose for which it was originally devoted ^ 

* 'Those families indeed, within or without the bounds of the 
peerage, which are now deemed the most considerable will be found 
with no great number of exceptions to have first become conspicuous 
imder the Tudor line of kings ; and if we could trace the titles 
of their estates, to have acquired no small portion of them, mediately 
or immediately, from monastic or other ecclesiastical foundations.' 
Hallam*s History of England, p. 69. 
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If it be asked * What are the sure signs and indelible 
marks of the despoiler ? * they are these : wherever an 
ancient parish is a * vicarage/ it is certain that the great 
or rectorial tithes have been alienated from Church pur- 
poses within the parish; and wherever such parish is a 
perpetual curacy it is certain that both the rectorial and 
vicarial tithes, as well, it may be, as lands and other en- 
dowments, have been taken away from the parish, while it 
is left with the least and lowest endowment of all, that of 
a perpetual curacy. 

And now, incredible as it may seem to many persons, 
not only are the great rectorial tithes, whether held by a 
clergyman or layman, rated to the support of the poor, 
and chargeable with all other rates, as well as the Queen's 
taxes, but all incomes of the clergy derived from tithes of 
any kind are in all respects equally so rateable and 
chargeable. So that it is not difficult to imagine a case in 
which the gross income of a benefice may be £650 a-year, 
the net income of which may not be more than £400, 
out of which the incumbent may have to provide £150 
per annum for a curate I 

Is it asked * How can this be ? ' It is in this way — the 
rector, vicar, or perpetual curate, whose income is drawn 
from tithes, is, like all other ratepayers, rated to the poor 
according to the estimated value of his house or vicarage ; 
but over and above all this, and different from everybody 
else, he is rated on the estimated value of his income 
derivable from the tithes, not only for the relief of the 
poor but for all other legalised parochial or borough pur- 
poses. It will thus be seen that while the Church has been 
robbed of those endowments which were chargeable fo^r 
the support of the poor, her clergy are still chargeable for 
this object to a greater extent than any other members 
of the community. 

A writer in the British Critic and Theological Review 
truly says : * It is a mere pretence that benefices were en- 
dowed for the support of the poor ; they were endowed for 
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the support of the clergy in return for the spiritual benefits 
conferred on their respective parishes. The necessitous 
poor of this country were, before the Reformation, supported 
entirely by voluntary contributions. Those contributions 
came indeed from the clergy, but then they came from the 
clergy of rich monasteries and other religious houses, pos- 
sessing property which has been estimated at one-third of 
the whole property ia this kingdom. This immense pro- 
perty was taken from the Church and transferred to the 
laity. Then it was that the poor began to feel the want of 
that support which they had derived from the religious 
houses. The voluntary contributions of those religious 
houses having ceased, and the new proprietors of the 
estates which had belonged to them having declined to 
follow their benevolent example, it became necessary, in 
the reign of Elizabeth, to introduce compulsory contribu- 
tions under the name of poor's rates, and to these contri- 
butions the clergy now pay their ample proportion \* 

Has not the law of England dealt with Church 
property and especially with the tithes, say- 
ing what land shall be titheable, enforcing 
their payment, and commuting them for a 
certain money value ? 

XXVI. Certainly; but Parliament has not created tithes, 
but only taken a legal cognisance of a custom which has 
from time immemorial existed. 

The ancient custom of England being, that tithes should 
be paid on the produce of land, when waste land has been 
brought under cultivation and the owners have sought to 
evade the payment, the State, by enactment or otherwise, 
has enforced the payment of that due to the Church, as it 
would enforce the payment of any other immemorial or 

* See arti4e on * Church Reform,' vol. xi. British Critic^ &c , 1832. 
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customary due or payment. Further, when by the passing 
of the Tithe Commutation Act, Parliament changed pay- 
ment of tithes in kind into a certain money payment, it 
did not pretend to create tithes or to give any new title to 
them, but simply, for the sake of the tithe-payer and tithe- 
receiver, and with their consent, made an arrangement by 
which tithes should be commuted on a certain basis of 
Calculation, and that henceforth payment should be in 
money instead of in kind. 

Is it not manifestly unfair to require a man to 
make a legal payment in the shape of tithes 
toward the support of a Church from which 
he entirely differs P 

XXVII. Let us see. Is it unfair to ask a man to sup- 
port the Government of his country, by the payment of 
the Queen's taxes, because he differs entirely from the 
politics of the Government in power ? 

Is it unfair to require a member of the Church of Eng- 
land, who holds as tenant a house or land left as an en- 
dowment of a Nonconformist chapel, to pay his yearly rent 
because he cannot agree with or sanction the use to which 
such rent is to be appropriated ? Illustrations might be 
added without number, but they are needless. A moment-s 
reflection will convince any person that if he deliberately 
takes a house, farm, or other property, well knowing the 
annual charges upon it — and with all these charges upon 
it is glad to get it — it is too late in the day, when he finds 
himself in full possession of it, to demur on the ground 
of conscience, or otherwise object to the legal charges 
which he well knew were upon it. But if at the eleventh 
hour he repents of his bargain, the fairest and we should 
say the wisest plan would be not to contest the righteous- 
ness or justness of the payment, but to give up a tenure 
the charges on which he is no longer willing to discharge. 
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Were not many of the endowments which the 
Church of England now holds given to the 
Church of Bome ? 

XXVIII. No ; not a single endowment was given to the 
Church of Rome. There was no Church of Rome in 
England to give endowments to. The Church of Rome, 
as such, never had any existence in England. That the 
Cnurch of England was for hundreds of years under the 
influence of Rome, received and taught her errors, and 
was in many respects subservient to her, we freely admit ; 
but that she ever wholly submitted to her, gave up her in- 
dependence, and entirely merged her identity in that of 
the Church of Rome, we entirely deny. 

The people of England gave their endowments to Eng- 
land's Church, and not to the Church of Rome. 

In devoting their property to her, whether in grants 
during life, or bequests at death, they gave their property 
to her as the Christian Church of the nation. In no in- 
stance that we are aware of were any endowments given 
to the Church of England, on the condition that she should 
remain in subservience to, or in union with the Church of 
Rome ; indeed when the principal parochial endowments 
were given Papal supremacy was not admitted by the 
Church of England, and Roman doctrines were not held. 

But with reference to any endowments which may have 
been given during the period that Papal supremacy was 
^.dmitted and Roman doctrines taught, it must not be 
assumed that they were given to the Church of Rome, or 
that they were given to the Church of England on the con* 
ditions of her submitting to Papal supremacy and teaching 
Roman doctrines. Suppose the case of two men, A and 
B ; A occupies a more conspicuous and in every way more 
influential position than B. B acknowledges all this and 
more : he gives himself up to A*s guidance and control. A 
does what is wrong arid lea^s B astray. During the time 

£ 
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that B is being led astray he has a large property left him, 
by one who is not only his own countryman and neighbour, 
but it may be his near relative, who is perfectly cognisant 
of the intimate relationship existing between A and B. 
Years afterwards B throws off the evil influence of A, and 
takes an independent part, acting for himself and ordering 
his conduct as he in his judgment thinks best. Who could 
say that because of this the bequest made to B was in- 
validated ?• 

Yet this is just the state of the question, as to bequests 
given to the Church of England while she was under the 
influence of Rome. Such bequests were in no way in- 
validated by the rejection of Papal supremacy and Roman 
error. 

Were not many of the Endowments of the Church 
originally obtained by unfair means P that is, 
by the exercise of undue influence over the 
minds of religious peopley inducing them to 
alienate their property to the Church, or in 
the hour of death to make large bequests to 
herP 

XXIX. There is no proof of this. It is not however ques- 
tioned that many persons, when death was staring them 
in the face, left large endowments to the Church. But who 
were they ? They were oftentimes persons who, by rapa- 
cious sacrilege and the opposing of might against right, 
had in their lifetime taken that very property from the 
Church which they felt compelled to restore to her in the 
presence of death ^ 

But it is too late in the day to raise any such questions 
as to the origin of Church property unless documentary 
evidence can be produced, showing that the conditions of 

^ See Hallam*s Middle Ages, p. 335. 
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tenure are violated \ The present rightful and just tenure 
of such property is not affected by questions of this kind; 
otherwise the rightful possessioli and secure tenure pf no 
property in this country could be guaranteed. 

Were the title to property in the present day im- 
peachable, on the ground that some hundreds of years 
ago it was wrongly acquired, large numbers of our 
nobility and gentry — whose rent-rolls are made up chiefly 
of incomes derived from abbey lands, monastic endow- 
ments, and great tithes, given to them at successive 
periods of the history of the Church, by high-handed 
kings, and especially at the time of the spoliation of 
Church property, by Henry the Eighth — might tremble 
for the issue, which probably would reduce them to utter 
pecuniary ruin ^ 

Or further still, were we to apply the principle of in- 
validity of title of present holders, to property wrongly 
acquired, hundreds of years ago, what property would be 
secure? In what a state of concern would be the wealthy 
successors of some of our modern princely merchants, who 
were self-made men, and whose wealth, so rapidly ac- 
cumulated, has in many cases been openly characterized 
as ill-gotten gain? 



Have not many of the endowments of the Church 
been perverted from their original objects ; for 
instance, were not many of them left for the 
express purpose of having the Homish mass 
said for the benefit of the souls of the de- 
parted; and forasmuch as this is not done 

* See Rev. Baldwin Brown's Paper on Trust Deeds, shewing the 
prevalent alienation of property amongst Nonconformists, from its 
present Trusts and original objects. — Congregational Year Book, 1872, 

P- 95- 

^ See Hallam's History of England, p. 69. 

F 2 
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now in the Beformed Church, on what prin-* 
eiple can such endowments be retained? 

XXX. Yes, but such endowments could not be tithes, for 
they have been paid immemorially by common consent, 
without any specific condition being attached to their pay- 
ment. Such endowments were of a specific character, such 
as land, houses, monies, or special rent charge ; and were 
attached to abbeys, monasteries, or chantries, but these 
having been swept away, and their endowments confiscated 
to the Crown— the King having reserved them for his own 
use, or distributed them to his supporters and followers at 
his will — it is an interesting work for all zealous people 
concerned in such matters, to see, as a matter of public 
trust, that those who now possess such property shall fulfil 
the conditions attached to its original grant or bequest. 
One thing is certain, and that is, they will not find the 
present Church of England possessed of much of such 
property ^ They must go to many of the nobility and 

* ' People often take for granted that the property of the Church 
of England was acquired when the Church was Roman Catholic, 
and that the Roman Catholics have a sort of equitable claim to it, 
on the ground that it was given by people who held their doctrines 
for the purpose of preaching and maintaining their doctrines and 
worship. The truth is that nearly all the property which the Church 
at present possesses was acquired either before the Norman Con- 
quest or since the Reformation. The episcopal and capitular estates, 
tithes, and most of the glebe lands, were given by the Saxon kings 
and landowners before there were any Roman Catholics, in the 
modem sense of the word. The parsonage houses have been rebuilt 
by the clergy since the Reformation so as to give the present Church 
of England a very fair and equitable title to them on that ground, 
and much more of Church property has been added since the Refor- 
mation than people generally are aware of. The property which the 
Church acquired during the period from the Conquest to the Refor- 
mation, when people were growing more and more " Roman Catholic," 
consisted chiefly of the property of the monasteries and the endow- 
ments of chantries. Of all this she was deprived again at the Refor- 
mation, and at that same period she was deprived of many a manor 
with which the Saxon kings had endowed her bishops and cathe- 
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landed gentry, who, as we have already stated, have been 
enriched with Church spoliation, and to whom this kind of 
property was principally given. 

What is the estimated amount of the annual income 
from the various Endowments of the Church, 
the sources from whence it is derived, and how 
apportioned ? 

XXXL It is difficult accurately to estimate the exact 
income derived from Church property of all kinds. By 
some the total amount is greatly exaggerated, while by 
others it is no doubt considerably under-estimated. What- 
ever the real total amount may be, however, does not 
affect the question that the Church has an absolute and 
indefeasible title and right to it, as much as any landowner 
to the most ancient landed estates which may have been 
in the possession of his family for hundreds of years. But 
it is, we believe, generally admitted that if the whole income 
of the Church of England from Endowments were equally 
divided amongst her — some 20,000 — clergy, it would not 
afford to each a stipend of more than £250 per annum \ 

No one will say that this annual income would be ex- 
cessive. As things are, however, we have no hesitation 
in stating that with all the Church's endowments were it 
not for the very large voluntary subscriptions and offerings 
made by churchmen, the clergy in many poorly endowed 
churches would be very badly off. 

Is not the property of the Church National 

property P 

XXXII. No ; but in order to answer this question, it 

drals, and the great tithes of nearly half the parishes of England.*— 
Turning Points of English Church History ^ by th« Rev. E. L.Cutts. 
^ See Appendu A. 
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is necessary for us to inquire what is meant by * National 
Property ? ' 

National property may be defined as that which has 
been inherited, acquired, or created by the nation, for 
public purposes ; held in trust by the Government for the 
time being, for the nation at large, and over which the 
Government of the day have exclusive control. Such for 
instance are the Houses of Parliament, public oflBices, and 
British Museum. All these are, strictly speaking, national 
property, because they have been provided and are main- 
tained and supported out of the public taxes of the 
country. 

But the property of the Church of England is of a very 
different nature. It is not national. It is not even pa- 
rochial. The ecclesiastical property of this country is suc- 
ceeded to, and is vested in a great number of corporations, 
sole or aggregate. 

Every bishop or incumbent in the country is what is 
called a corporation sole. Deans of cathedrals, with their 
Chapters, are corporations aggregate *. 

The bishop has his income as a corporation sole, oA 
condition that he fulfils his office as a bishop in over- 
looking his diocese, and executes certain episcopal func- 
tions — ecclesiastical and spiritual — for the people and 
clergy committed to his care. 

The incumbent of a parish has the income from tithes, 
or ecclesiastical endowments, or from other sources, vested 
in him for his benefit, during his tenure of office, on con- 
dition of his discharging certain prescribed spiritual offices 
and duties for the good of the people of his parish. 

And although the income from tithes and endowments 
is for the good of the people of the parish, still the pa- 

* By virtue of their office, all incumbents and deans — as distinct 
from their chapters — and bishops, are corporations sole, having per- 
petual succession, and enjoy a kind of legal immortality ; all deans 
with their chapters are corporations aggregate. — See the Laws qf tht 
Clergy, by Cripps, p. 238, 239, 
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rishioners have no power over it. They cannot touch it, 
administer it, or interfere with it in any way. It is the 
absolute freehold of the incumbent as long as he holds 
the incumbency. 

But though the parishioners cannot touch the endow- 
ments, they have a right to, and can demand the ecclesi- 
astical and spiritual services of him who is the incumbent ; 
and wherein he fails to do his duty, they can proceed 
against him, and if he be guilty of certain offences, they 
can secure his suspension from office, if not the forfeiture 
of his benefice. 

The only instance in which the churchwardens, as 
representatives of the parishioners, can administer the 
income of the benefice, is when a vacancy occurs in the 
incumbency, by promotion, resignation, suspension, de- 
privation, or death. Then, by the authority of the Bishop, 
the income of the living may be sequestrated to the 
churchwardens, who in such a case are carefully to ad- 
minister it, and provide therewith for the public ser- 
vices, and spiritualities of the parish, until the appoint- 
ment of a new incumbent ; to whom they must give 
a strict account of the income and expenditure 
during the vacancy, and to whom the balance, if any, 
will belong. 

So that really the property of the Church of England 
is not national, and it is not parochial. It is in fact cor- 
porate property, and as such has been from time imme- 
morial held and enjoyed by bishops, cathedral chapters, 
and incumbents, as corporations sole or aggregate, on 
condition of their performing certain ecclesiastical offices 
and duties for the good of the people within a given 
area, — the hishpps ^^ithin the limits of their dioceses, for 
the people of their dioceses, and the incumbents within 
the area of their parishes, for the spiritual good of people 
of iheir parishes. 
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Has not the Nation, through its Parliament and by 
its Government, dealt with the property of the 
Church by Act of Parliament and otherwise ; 
and does not this show that Parliament assumes 
it to be National Property P 

XXXIII. Certainly the nation, through its Parliament, 
has dealt with the property of the Corporations— -Gather 
dral, Episcopal, and Parochial (sole and aggregate) of the 
Church of England, by way of readjustment, just as it has 
dealt with the property of most charitable, private, or muni* 
cipal corporations in the country. For instance, it has 
dealt with tithes, and by Act of Parliament has changed 
the mode of payment from payment in kind to payment 
in money. Further, it has dealt with the church lands 
and endowments from which bishops, deans, and cathe- 
dral chapters formerly received their incomes ; and instead 
of their taking the rents of their landed property as they 
formerly did, life interests being respected, Parliament 
has, for the improvement of the property and the increase 
of its annual rental, appointed certain persons, known as 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, to farm and manage this 
property, paying the bishops, deans, chapters and other 
persons concerned, a fixed and definite stipend in money, 
in lieu of their receipt of rents from lands as formerly ; 
and applying the surplus to the building of new vicarages, 
the endowment of new parishes, the augmentation of small 
livings, — thus distributing for, and devoting it to, the 
general good of the Church and the people. 

But then we repeat that Parliament has done nothing 
more in this respect, in the matter of the property of the 
different Ecclesiastical Corporations of the Church of 
England, than it assumes the right to do, and actually 
does do, with reference to the property of all corporations 
and endowed charities throughout the kingdom. 

Yet no one dreams of saying that, because Parliament 
exercises supreme control over the property of all endowed 
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charities and corporations throughout the kingdom, in 
modifying or altering their terms of trust, in extending 
their benefits to a wider area, curtailing or increasing their 
expenditure, and fixing and regulating the stipends of their 
officers, that therefore the property of these local or muni-* 
cipal corporations is national property. 

Has the process of Establishing and Endowing the 
Church always been going on, and is it still in 
active operation P 

XXXIV. The process of establishing and endowing the 
Church has, more or less, been going on from the time of the 
first constitution of the Chutch of England in this country, 
till the present time ; but never so rapidly and to such 
an extent as within the last fifty years. 

During this last period, in the midst of a constantly in-^ 
creasing population, in the face of much indifference to 
religion, and despite the most cleverly organised and per- 
sistent opposition, the Church has been successfully estab* 
lishing herself, and securing endowments from her devoted, 
wealthy, and liberal members, to a surprising extent. 

While some people have been devising plans, and 
actively trying to carry out elaborate schemes for dis- 
establishment and disendowment, the Church, through her 
faithful clergy and laity, has been quietly going on in her 
good work — establishing herself more firmly in the intelli- 
gent convictions and hearty affections of the people — and 
establishing herself amidst the poor and overcrowded popu* 
lations, to minister to their temporal and spiritual wants, 
to alleviate their sufferings, and to mitigate their misery. 

She has been establishing herself in new dioceses, new 
parishes, new churches, and new mission chapels. Millions 
of money have been, and are being voluntarily subscribed, 
for Church purposes, and from purely voluntary sources. 
The Church is adding to her endowments for new 
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bishoprics, new parishes, new educational agencies, and 
various new charitable institutions, at such a rapid rate 
that it is difficult accurately to estimate their value K 

But the matter will be better understood by a local 
illustration. In one town, for instance, fifty years ago, there 
was but one parish church, and but one clergyman. Now 
there are eight new parishes formed, with some sixteen 
additional clergymen; new vicarage houses, and costly 
permanent churches, with schools, and other institutions 
attached, with diflferent organizations for religious, charit- 
able, or philanthropic purposes. And how has all this 
been done ? By Act of Parliament ? No I By money 
supplied by Parliament? No I How then has all this 
been done ? There is only one answer, and that is ' It 
has been done by the earnestness, energy, piety, and 
munificent liberality of the churchmen in the neighbour- 
hood, and this is but a sample of what is going on all 
over the kingdom. 

It is true this church extension has taken place under 
the sanction of several Acts of Parliament, and in confor- 
mity with the existing law of the Church, and of the land ; 
just as all Nonconformist places of worship are erected in 
their several localities under the protection of the law of 
the land, although the State has not to the same extent 
legislated for them as it has done for the Church. But 
Acts of Parliament did not create the piety that prompted 
the members of the Church to do this great work. Acts 
of Parliament did not find the money to constitute the new 
parishes, build the new churches and vicarages, provide 

* In most cases wherever a new parish is formed and new church 
is built, and consecrated, there quickly follow the erection of schools 
fend the institution of almost every variety of society and club for the 
promotion of education, the bettering of th^ condition of the working 
classes, the relief of the sick arid needy, and the furtherance of all 
kinds of charitable works. So that each new parish church, in ad- 
dition to being the public house of prayer for the parish, becomes 
the new centre of numerous organizations for the good of the entire 
population. 
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endowments for the clergy, or pay the stipends of assist- 
ing curates. Acts of Parliament have no more created 
the funds for these objects than they have created funds 
for the building of Nonconformist chapels, and providing 
stipends for their ministers. 

Are there any clearly ascertained facts to prove 
the great magnitude of the work of Church 
Extension P 

XXXV. The facts relative to the work and progress of 
the Church of England since the year 1800, as taken 
from the Quarterly Review for July, 1874, are thus 
stated : — 

* I. Church Building — 

Up to 1872 the total number of churches built in the 
century was 3,204; of churches entirely rebuilt, 925; 
making 4,129 in all. Restorations and enlargements were 
still more numerous, so that over 9,000 churches have 
been built, rebuilt, or restored during the century. These 
have cost at least Xi 8,000,000. All this was accomplished 
by voluntary contributions, with the exception of the 
Parliamentary grant of one million in the outset 

* XL Subdivision of Parishes — 

In 1831 the Parliamentary Inquiry Commission re- 
turned the number of benefices at 10,000. Now there are 
as nearly as possible 13,200. And be it remembered that 
every additional parish involved a large voluntary outlay 
for church schools, and parsonage, and other numberless 
details of parochial expenditure. But all these new parishes 
^had also to be endowed, and the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners acknowledged the receipt of no less than 
Xi,653,446 from private benefactors for endowment up 
to Oct. 31, 1873, and it is a remarkable fact that in this 
one form alone churchmen have thus given for endow- 
ment at the rate of £1 20,000 a -year for the last three years. 
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* III. Parsonages Houses — 

Forty years ago these numbered 5,900, now they are 
over 1 1,000 ; so that, to say nothing of rebuilt parsonages, 
we have a clear gain of 5,100 resident clergy. 

aV. Clergy— 

In 1 80 1 the number given is. . . . 10,307 

In 1841 there were 14,613 

In 1871 „ „ 20,694 

An increase of over 6,000 in thirty years. 

Of these, 19,043 are engaged in parochial work; in 
round numbers, 1 3,000 are incumbents and 6,000 curates, 
and 1,650 clergy employed in school and college work. 
In 1 84 1 the number of incumbents was 5,776, in 1871 no 
less than 13,043. 

*V. Education — 

The following figures are taken from the Privy Council 
Education Report for 1873, and will about show to whom 
the country is indebted for the means of Elementary Edu- 
cation during the last thirty years. 

From 1839 to Dec. 31, 1872. 

England and Wales. Subscribed. Par. Grant, 

For Building Church Schools.. ^3,585,164 £1,356,487 

British and Foreign Schools 220,033 106,120 

Wesleyan Schools 151,942 81,317 

Roman Catholic Schools . . 99)650 42,167 

Here we have three and-a-half millions of voluntary 
subscriptions sunk in school building alone ; whilst from 
the same Report we learn that the annual subscriptions of 
Churchmen reach the amount of £389,769 against £84,771 
subscribed by Dissenters. Add to this, that during the 
last sixty years the National Society alone has dispensed 
£1,000,000 for educational purposes, involving at least 
an outlay of £12,000,000 in actual capital from other 
sources, and we have some idea what the Church has been 
doing during the century for the religious education of the 
people of England, 
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*VI. Curates— 

The number of curates at present is over 5,800. 

The average stipend of a curate in 1843 was £82 210 
» » » 1853 „ 79 o o 

» ,» » 1863 „ 97 10 o 

,» „ » ^1873 „ 129 58' 

But although Parliament does not build nor help 
to build new Churches or Vicarages, when 
once new Churches are built, is it not a fact 
that Parliament makes grants wholly or in 
part to endow them ? 

XXXVI. Not one penny of a grant does Parliament 
make, in any shape whatever, towards the building or en- 
dowing of any churches, other than those erected for, or 
adapted to the accommodation of the army ; and not one 
penny does Parliament pay in the shape of stipend to any 
parochial clergymen, except for their services rendered as 
acting chaplains to the army when they are appointed to 
that office. Parliament just gives as much for the building 
and endowing of churches as it does for Nonconformist 
chapels, and that is nothing at all. 

The popular error so prevalent on this subject may 
have its origin in this fact, that the bishops and laymen, 
called the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who are appointed 
to manage the revenues from ancient episcopal and cathe- 
dral estates, after meeting the first charges upon them, 
annually appropriate the remainder in the shape of grants, 
for the purpose of endowing with £200 per annum, new 
churches, built in poor and populous places, and also for 
the purpose of meeting offers of voluntary benefactions 

* In this abstract no note is taken of the immense sum, probably 
not less than £2,000,000 per annum, which the Church raises from 
voluntary sources, for maintenance of Divine service, Parochial 
Charities and institutions, as well as Home and Foreign Missions. 
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for the endowment of certain other new churches with an 
equal amount ; but it is all entirely and exclusively the 
property of the Church, — not one penny of it has come 
from Parliament or the taxes of the people. If the yearly 
budgets of the Chancellor of the Exchequer be searched 
through and through, no item will be found for such 
church purposes, nor will a single grant be discovered for 
church building, church endowment, or the stipends of 
any of the clergy, other than those mentioned, namely, 
the stipends of army chaplains. 

Many of the churches in large towns have been whoUy 
or partially endowed by grants from the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. But from what fund did the Commis- 
sioners make these grants ? From no other than the sur- 
plus funds derived from episcopal and cathedral estates 
after paying a fixed income to those to whom such estates 
once belonged. And as they fell into the hands of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners — as the managers of the 
episcopal estates — they have re-distributed the surplus for 
the endowment of new churches in large and growing 
populous districts. 

When it is stated that this kind of re-distribution of the 
property of the Church is, through the agency of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, going on all over the king- 
dom, something will be understood of the good work they 
are doing, and also it will be seen that the State, in 
appointing these Commissioners, had in view not the 
diverting of Church property from its proper objects, but 
its better administration ; and where needful and possible, 
its re-distribution and restoration to its original objects \ 

Has Parliament power to pass an Act to Dis- 
establish and Disendow the National Church P 

XXXVII. It has no more power in this matter than 

' See Royal Commission of Enquiry into the state of the Estab- 
lished Church respecting Church Property, issued Feb. 4th, 1835. 
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it has to deal with all institutions and endowments. It 
has power, should it be so misled, to pass an act for the 
disestablishment and disendowment of every religious, 
charitable, and municipal corporation in the land. It has 
power to seize their funds, alienate them from their 
original objects, and misappropriate, squander, or waste 
them in any way it might feel disposed. 

The power of Parliament, with the sanction of the Sove- 
reign, is supreme, in dealing with all such matters, for it 
has behind it, might — and the coercive power of the law, 
which is physical force. 

And therefore if ever the day should come in England's 
history when Parliament should be so ill-advised as to 
pass an Act to disestablish and disendow the Church, it 
would be in vain to attempt to resist it. We must bestir 
ourselves in time, and as Englishmen and Churchmen put 
forth our earnest individual and united efforts to prevent 
the possibility of such a state of things ever coming to 
pass. 

Has Parliament the moral right to Disestablish 
and Disendow the Church? 

XXXIX. That is quite another thing. Parliament has 
the legal right, at the wish of the great majority of the 
people of the kingdom, to disestablish the Church, — that 
is to cease to recognise it as the sole and exclusive Church 
of the State, — but Parliament has not the moral right, 
either by itself or at the wish of the great majority of the 
people, to rob the Church of her endowments, any more 
than it has the moral right to lay violent hands on the 
property of any charitable institution. 

But there is little use in talking of moral rights, to 
States or Governments, for when bent on a wrong course 
they know no right but the right of law, and force to put 
that law into execution ; and therefore the power of dis- 
establishing and disendowing anything or anybody is, un- 
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doubtedly, vested in the Parliament of the ccntry. The 
question is, will Englishmen, and especially English 
churchmen, stand idly by and allow their national Church 
to be disestablished and disendowed ? This question will 
be forced upon churchmen, and must be answered by 
them sooner or later. The questions of disestablishment 
and disendowment are being determinately pushed to the 
foreground of politics by the opponents of the Church, 
and the sooner churchmen prepare to defend their rights 
and maintain their religious inheritance the better. If 
churchmen as such will only be true to themselves and 
faithful in keeping the trust committed to them, the day 
will, we believe, be far distant in the history of England 
when disestablishment will become a practical question. 

But has not the Irish Church been Disestablished 
and Disendowed) and what is the difference 
between her case and the case of the Church 
of England P 

XL. It is quite true that the Irish Church has been 
disestablished, so far as the form of her ancient union with 
the State is concerned ; but strange and paradoxical as it 
may appear, she was re-established in another form by 
Act of Parliament, which Act is the basis and security of 
her new Charter as a corporate body, (perhaps we ought 
to say) so long as the State chooses to respect it. 

But apart from this, the case of the Irish Church was 
very different from the case of the Church of England. 
The Irish Church was established, but she was not national; 
that is to say, so far from comprehending within her fold 
the great majority of the people of the country she did 
not embrace in her communion more than about one 
seventh or eighth of the population. But the Church of 
England is national, forasmuch as in the face of all the 
existing religious bodies outside her communion, she still 
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comprehends within her fold the vast majority of all 
classes of the people in this kingdom. Whether we test 
this assertion by the number of registered members of 
various religious bodies who are separated from the 
Church, or the proportion of marriages in churches and 
chapels, or the proportion of burials in cemeteiies where 
there are consecrated and unconsecrated burial grounds ; 
or whether we take any other comparative lest, there is 
overwhelming and indisputable proof that, in the face of 
all religious bodies, the Church of England still maintains 
her noble characteristic as the national Church of this 
country; and being so, there exists no parallel between 
her case in relation to the people of England, and the 
case of the Irish Church in relation to the people of 
Ireland prior to her disestablishment \ 

If the State Disestablished and Disendowed the 
Churchy reserving to every Bishop anjl Clergy- 
man his life interest in his income, would the 
rights and privileges of any persons be vio- 
lated P 

XLI. It is a prevalent error to suppose that the clergy 
only have a vested interest in the endowments of the Church, 
-and that if their life interests were respected, no injury or 
injustice would be done to anybody by disendowment. 

It is true that only the clergy have a pecuniary vested 
interest in the property of the Church, but it must be 
borne in mind that the whole laity of the Church have 
quite as important vested interests in her property, although 
of another kind. 

The laity have a permanent vested interest in the 
services of the clergy, for which provision is made by the 
property or endowments of the Church ; and if the en- 
dowments were taken away that provision which has been 

* See Quarterly Review for January, 1879, P^g^ 49* 

F 
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iQade for the services of the clergy on behalf of the laity 
would cease, and the laity would be deprived of very red 
and important vested interests, created and possessed by 
their forefathers, which have for many hundreds of years 
been handed down from generation to generation *. 

There is not a subject in the realm, young or old, rich 
or poor, 4)rince or peasant, learned or unlearned, but has 
a vested interest in the property and endowments of the 
Church of England ; and in the event of disendowment, 
how could compensation be rendered to such? What 
compensation cpuld be given ? From the babe in arms 
to the aged man tottering *on the brink of the grave, all 
ages alike have a vested interest in the private and public 
ministrations and services of the Church and clergy, which 
are secured to them by the property and endowments of 
the Church. To be deprived of such vested interests as 
these, against their will, by Act of Parliament or otherwise) 
would strike at the root of all security of tenure of any 
vested interest, whether pecuniary or otherwise, through- 
out the realm \ 

Is then the question of Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment of the Church one that strikes at 

^ See Arthur Arnold's Social Politics, Article I, The Business of 
XHsesiablishment, page 21. 

* * I do not believe it to be possible that Church property generally 
should be secularised, and all formal relation between Church and 
State dissolved in this country, without giving a formidable impulse 
to revolutionary movements, and weakening very much the social 
bond which now gives strength to law and unites honest men of all 
classes in a common sense of public duty. The Ecclesiastical would 
become (as it was in the age before Constantine, and as it is now in 
some foreign countries) separate from the public interest, and would 
be removed from sympathy with, and perhaps might become slu-o 
tagonistic to, the settled policy of the State. I feel sure such a state 
of things would be disadvantageous if not dangerous, to the State^ 
and I see no ground for thinking that it would be wholesome or 
beneficial to the Church.' — Lord Selborne, at the Winchester 
Diocesan Conference, October 1878. 
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the root of the vested interests of the whole 
people of England, and therefore concerns 
them as much as it does the Clergy? 

XLI. There is no doubt of it. Indeed it not only con- 
cerns them as much as it does the clergy, but more ; for 
in the event of disestablishment and disendowment the 
clergy would receive compensation for their vested in*- 
terests, but the people who now have a legal right in the 
ministrations of the Church and clergy, and who would 
then be deprived of them, would receive no compensation 
whatsoever. In fact it would be as if in the disendow*- 
ment of a large charity, intended on an extensive scale 
to benefit, in a great number of ways, the whole or the 
vast majority of a people, it were proposed to compensate 
for their vested interest the officers who administer the 
benefits of the charity, and leave the recipients of the 
charity, for whose benefit it was intended, without any 
compensation whatever. 

The question of disestablishment and disendowment 
therefore, rightly understood, ought to be one of very 
serious concern to the people of England, whether they 
are or are not at the present time worshippers in her Com- 
munion, seeing that in the case of disestablishment and 
disendowment they alone would be those whose vested 
interests would be for ever swept away, without any com- 
pensation being given to them, whatsoever. 

If Parliament thought fit to deprive the Church 
of her Endowments and Tithes, would it be 
exceeding the power which it has already 
exercised in abolishing compulsory Church 
Bates? 

XLII. There is neither analogy nor parallel between the 
two cases. If Parliament dealt with the property of th^ 
Church as it has dealt with Church rates, it would not 

F 2 
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only be vastly exceeding any power that it has yet exer- 
cised with reference to the property of the English Church 
since the Reformation, but it would be exercising an 
entirely new power altogether. 

Between the title to Church rates, when they existed, 
and the title to endowments and tithes, there was all the 
difference in the world. Church rates were taxes or 
charges imposed by the parishioners upon themselves not 
for the incumbent of the parish, but exclusively for certain 
definite ecclesiastical purposes. Church rates could only 
be made at a meeting of the parishioners in vestry as- 
sembled, and then only by exact compliance with a de- 
finite course of prescribed legal procedure, which if not 
duly observed invalidated the rate\ 

Whether a' rate should be made, and if so what amount, 
were questions for the consideration of the vestry, and 
these questions were finally decided by vote or poll as the 
case might be. But the essential point to be observed is 
this, that the rate had no existence until made by the vestry^ 
and even then its enforcement depended upon its having 
been made in strict accordance with legal requirements. 
But it is altogether different in the case of the property of 
the Church, in the shape of endowments and tithes. They 
are things over which the parishioners in vestry assembled 
have no power or control. Vestries did not create them 
-^vestries do not collect them, and vestries have never 
had voice nor vote as to their appropriation The endow- 
ments and tithes of the Church existed, were payable, and 
were paid long before vestries sprang into existence, and 
before any church rate was made, so that it will easily be 
seen that there is no analogy whatsoever between church 
property and church rates ; and therefore no ground for 
the assertion that if Parliament ever deprived the Church 
of her property, it would only be exercising the same 
power as it exercised when it declared that the payment 
of church rates should be no longer compulsory. 

^ See Prideaux*s Churchwarden's Guidet page 96, &c. 
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Is it not alleged as one reason for Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowmenty that the Church 
has flEdled in her mission to Evangelize the 
people of England, and to provide sufficient 
public worship accommodation for themP 

XLIII. This charge that the Church has failed in her 
tnission, does not come with good grace from those who 
have thought it to be their duty to thwart her work, 
counteract her influence, and openly oppose her extension 
in hamlet, town, and city, throughout the kingdom. But 
has the Church failed in her mission ? What is her mis- 
sion ? It is, if we mistake not, according to the best of 
her ability, with the endowments and voluntary resources 
placed at her disposal, to evangelize, teach, and minister 
to, the people of the land*. 

Well, it may be that in the past she has not done all 
that she might have done. It is true she has not been 
always earnest, zealous, self-sacrificing, and devoted in 
doing the Lord's work. But what Church has not in these 
respects failed ? What religious body outside the Church 
has not in these respects failed ? Who amongst us indi- 
vidually, or in our corporate capacity as members of the 
Church or Nonconforming bodies, can always say that we 
have done what we could ? 

In enquiring whether the Church of England has or has 
not failed in her mission, it is well to know what is meant 
by those who allege the affirmative. If they mean that 
the Church, by her ministrations and services, has not 

* It would be as unreasonable to expect the ancient endowments 
of the Church, which may have been fully adequate to her wants 
300 years ago, in the face of the present decrease in the value of 
money, and immense increase of the population, on every hand, to 
suffice for her present wants, as it would be to expect that children 
of parents possessing only £ i ,000 a-year, should, at their parent's 
death, each from that £1,000 a-year, possess the same income that 
their parents bad. 
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converted to Christianity the whole of the population of the 
country, and has not been successful in completely edu- 
cating its population in the principles of morality and re- 
ligion, we reply that she never pretended to guarantee such 
achievements as these : to ensure success in these respects 
is not possible, either through the instrumentality of the 
Church or through that of any religious body. The pro- 
viding, according to her ability, for the religious education 
of the people, amidst the ever-increasing population of 
the country, and the sudden springing up of new hamlets, 
towns, and cities, in districts where there has been neither 
clergyman, church, nor school, nor any provision for 
them by way of endowments, nor from any source but 
from the voluntary liberality of her members ; and the pro- 
viding the populations of such hamlets, towns, and cities 
with new churches, parsonages, clergy, &c., and creating 
suitable endowments for them, has been a work to which 
for years past she ^as earnestly devoted herself, and in 
which she has been eminently successful, amidst difl&cul- 
ties almost insurmountable, and which she has success- 
fully accomplished in the face of misrepresentation and 
opposition on the part of those alienated from her minis- 
trations, who have been opposed to her progress and 
hinderers of her extension. 

This we have proved by the statistics already given, 
and with these before us who can in the face of truth and 
justice say that the Church of England has failed in her 
mission. But if in any respect she has failed, may it not 
be a subject for serious consideration whether those who 
allege her failure are not to a great extent responsible for 
it, by misrepresenting her to the people, prejudicing their 
minds against her ministrations and services, and thus 
counteracting her good work amongst the masses of the 
people. 

3ut whatever efforts the Church may be putting 
forth in making spiritual provision for thQ 
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Evangelization of the Masses of increasing 
populations, is she not equalled if not greatly 
surpassed in this matter by the efforts made 
by If onoonformist bodies, as appears to be the 
case by their possessing 18,723 Chapels^ in 
England and Wales. 

XLIV. The statement that Nonconformists possess 
1^*723 chapels in England and Wales is to those who do 
not know the actual facts of the case entirely misleading. 

In the ordinary sense in which we understand a * Chapel* 
we associate with it and comprehend in its meaning a 
building which is the property, on trust, of a religious 
body, exclusively dedicated to religious purposes, and 
having a stated congregation of regular worshippers, 
with a resident minister attached to \l to conduct its ser- 
vices and carry out other customary ministrations. 

Now, we have good reason to believe that of the alleged 
18,723 chapels possessed by all forms of Nonconformity in 
England, not more than one half come up to this standard 
or fulfil these ideas and requirements of a chapel. But on 
the contrary, that more than one half of them are a mere 
medley of preaching stations or places in which regular or 
occasional services or prayer meetings are held by local 
preachers and other well-disposed and religious-minded 
people, who, according to their ideas and in their ways, 
are anxious to do good in trying to evangelize the people. 
If it be asked — *How can this be proved?' We say the 
matter of proof is simple and easy enough. We can prove 
it by studying the detailed statistics of the more important 
and prominent Nonconformist bodies in which we find the 
exact number of their regular and recognized ministers 
and the precise number of their regular chapels with 
ministers attached, as distinguished from their mere 

* See Baptist Handbook, 1878, page 436, and also Congregatiomal 
Year Book, 1880, page 434. 
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temporary places of worship and preaching stations, the 
latter of which are- generally enumerated in full in the 
Annual Report of each religious body^ 

Then, again, we get at the real facts of the case in 
another way. We know that as a rule, with very few 
exceptions. Nonconformists are keenly alive to the import- 
ance of availing themselves of every privilege which the 
law of the land affords them in their rivalry of the Church, 
and therefore they rarely fail to have every regular chapel 
not only certified for public worship, but also registered 
for marriages. 

Now, out of the alleged 18,723 chapels of all denom- 
inations which the Congregational Year Book for 1880, 
page 434, tells us are certified for religious worship to the 
Registrar General, only 8,425 — the same authority tells 
us — are registered for marriages. But suppose we add 
to this number some 2,000 more for assumed cases of 
regular chapels, with reference to which there has been 
an omission to register them for marriages — which we think 
is a most liberal allowance — then with the utmost stretch 
of facts there cannot be more than about 10,500 Noncon- 
formist places of worship in England and Wales, fulfilling 
the conditions in the ordinary sense of the word associated 
with a Nonconformist 'Chapel,' that is, a chapel being the 
trust property of the religious body after which it takes its 
name, set apart for religious purposes, with a regular con- 
gregation attending it, and with a resident minister attached 
to it to conduct the religious ministrations within its walls, 
all the rest being a medley of places of worship, with little 
if any pretence to the designation * chapel ' in the com- 
^nonly understood sense of the word. 

On reference to the appendix ^ to this volume, some idea 
will be formed of the nature of some of the buildings com- 
prehended in the sum total of the 18,723 'Chapels' to which 
Nonconformists lay claim ; and we need only remark that 

• ^ See Baptist Handbook, Congregational Tear Book, and Minutes qf 
Wesleyan Conference. * See Appendix C. 
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if the Church of England followed the example of the 
Nonconformists by designating as * Churches ' all build- 
ings and schoolrooms in which her clergy or lay mis- 
sionaries held religious services, she could easily on paper 
make the number of her Churches double or treble what 
it now is. But would this be accurate? Would it be 
right ? Would it not greatly mislead the public as to the 
extent of her church building, and as to the permanent 
provision she had made for the evangelization of the 
masses and for the conduct of public worship? 

Is there any proof that the great majority of 
Members of the British Parliament or their 
Electors, or the great majority of those who 
differ from the Church, wish for Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment P 

XLV. There is no evidence whatever that the great 
majority of those who differ from the Church wish for 
disestablishment and disendowment. But on the contrary, 
there is every reason to believe that by far the greater 
number of those who differ from the Church of England, 
do so not on political, but on various purely religious 
grounds, and that they are content to enjoy their own 
freedom of religious opinion and worship without wishing 
to take away the religious liberty, or interfere with the 
rights and vested interests of the vast majority of their 
fellow subjects who prefer to remain in the Communion, 
avail themselves of the offices, join in the public worship, 
and continue in the possession of the rights and privileges 
of the Church of England as an Established and Endowed 
Church \ 



* So far as we know the vote of the different religious bodies in 
England has never been taken on the question of disestablishment, 
and we are not aware that any legally constituted body, such as the 
■^'esleyan Conference, having power to commit those whom it repre- 
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For instance, if we take the report of the Society, which 
has for its object the disestablishing and the disendowing 
of the Church, and read through the list of its members 
and subscribers, we look in vain for some of the most dis- 
tinguished ministers of the Nonconformist bodies, whose 
learning, culture, and great abilities in many cases con- 
stitute them ornaments of their communions, aiid would, 
had they been led to enter it, have entitled them to a 
prominent place in the ministry of the Church of England. 

We do not for a moment lose sight of the fact, nor 
seek to lessen its importance, that on the Council, and 
amongst the members and subscribers of the Society, «.re 
the names of very able, conscientious, and earnest men, 
both as ministers aiid members of religious bodies ; but 
we cannot lay too much stress upon the fact that the Li- 
beration Society, judged from its annual report, 1878, has 
not amongst its members and subscribers more than a 
very small minority of the ministers and members of re- 
ligious bodies outside the Church of England. 

It may be unfair to assume that there are not many 
who agree thoroughly with this Society, both in its aims 
and mode of operation, who do not express their feelings 
on the matter either by becoming members or subscribers; 
but would it not be quite as unfair to assume that there 
are, in the absence of some expressed proof of the fact ? 
Unless we are to take for granted that a Nonconformist 
and a member of this Society are synonymous terms — 
which they certainly are not, and we think no one has 
yet been bold enough to afl&rm that they are. 

With the Society's annual report before us, if we take 
the list of London members and subscribers, or that of 
the provinces, the names of some of the most eminent 
ministers and members are conspicuous by their absence. 

sents by its votes, has ever declared for disestablishment. Self-con- 
stituted assemblies, having no legal representative power, no doubt 
have voted for disestablishment, but their vote has committed none 
but themselves. 
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So that SO far from the Liberation Society, up to the 
present time, representing any desire on the part of the 
great majority of members of Parliament or their consti- 
tuents, for disestablishment and disendowment, it does 
not appear that it even represents more than the very 
smallest minority of the Nonconforming religious bodies 
in the country, in addition to a number of men of whom 
we do not wish to say a disrespectful word, but who can- 
didly avow it to be their aim, not only to try to disesta- 
blish and disendow the Church, but also to get rid of the 
Christian religion altogether. 

What evidence can be adduced in proof of the 

foregoing statements? 

XL VI. The evidence which we adduce is this — we 
have gone through the Society's report* very carefully, and 
we here append a brief analysis of the result. We have 
taken London with its suburbs, as it stands first on the 
Societ3r's list, selecting the sample counties as they follow 
in alphabetical order. And we think that — in proportion 
to the population — the small number of subscribers, the 
few ministers subscribing, and the insignificant amounts 
subscribed, entitle us to come to the conclusion that the 
feeling in favour of the disestablishment and disendowment 
of the English Church is far from being so deep, so 
earnest and so general amongst Nonconformists, as many 
of the statements made on behalf of the Liberation So- 
ciety would lead us to believe. At least we think that we 
are justified in concluding, that while the executive of the 
Society is very earnest and determined and persistent in 
its eflforts to bring about the disestablishment and disen- 
dowment of the National Church, judged by the number 
of subscribers to its funds, the overwhelming majority of 
Nonconformists in England give no proof of their sym- 
pathy with the objects of the Society, or that they are 
^ven interested in its proceedings. 

* Liberation Society s Annual Report, 1878. 
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Place. 


Populatfen. 


Members 

or 

Subscribers. 


Ministers. 


Total Amount 
Subscribed. 

£ s. d. 


London 


3,254,260 
146,257 
196.475 

'75.879 
186,363 

125,364 
4,084,598 


621 
122 
104 

103 
19a 

102 
1,244 


60 

10 

6 
10 

ID 

9 


1,521 13 6* 


Bedfordshire 

Berkshire 


50 I 6 
135 I 6 


Buckinghamshire . . . 

Cambridgeshire 

Hertfordshire 


26 I 6 

60 17 

61 6 


Total 


105 


1,844 15 6 



So that out of five counties, in addition to London, con- 
taining altogether a population of over 4,084,598, there are 
only 1,244 subscribers, not more than 105 of whom are 
ministers, subscribing a total of £ 1,844 1 5^. 6d. These facts 
in corroboration of our statements speak for themselves. 

We have taken the chief towns in Kent as average sam- 
ples of what support the Society may receive in the chief 
towns of other counties, and the following is the result: — 



Towns. 



Ashford 

Canterbury 

Chatham,Rochester, 

and Strood 

Dover 

Folkestone 

Gravesend 

Maidstone 

Margate 

Ramsgate 

Tunbridge 

Tunbridge Wells ... 

Total 







Members 




Population. 


Chapels. 


or 
Subscribers. 


Ministers. 


8,458 


13 


8 


3 


20,963 


12 


la 





64,180 


23 


22 


I 


28,506 


II 


17 





I 2,698 


9 


13 


I 


21.265 


13 


29 





26,237 


.17 


18 


2 


I31903 


12 


14 


3 


14,640 


13 


I 





9.863 


13 


22 


I 


19,410 


17 


9 


3 


240,122 


i53» 


165 


II 



Total Amount 
Subscribed. 



3 ID O 
696 



13 13 

5 14 

4 6 
8 4 

5 18 

3 »7 
I o 

5 8 

3 10 



6 
6 

9 
o 

6 

6 

o 

6 

6 



69 " 3 



^ Of this sum there are four subscriptions of a hundied pounds 
each, and five of fifty pounds each. 

'' The number of Chapels is taken from a book entitled Protdsiom 
or Public Worship in the County of Kent. 
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So that v/e have here the extraordinary fact, that in the 
chief towns of Kent, including a population of 240,122, 
and having in all 153 Chapels, there are only 165 sub- 
scribers to the Liberation Society, and of these only 11 
are ministers, and the total amount subscribed is but £59 
I ax. 2d. Very little over one subscriber to each Chapel ! 
If this be a fair average sample of what is done for the 
Society in the chief towns of other counties, on what 
grounds can it be said to be the authorized exponent of 
the views of the Nonconformist bodies of England on the 
questions of disestablishment and disendowment ? 

Whence then does the Liberation Society derive 
its present large income of over £16,000 per 
annum? 

XLVII. The writer of an article in the Quarterly i?^- 
wVze;, for January, 1879, on 'Aggressive Nonconformity,' 
(page 52,) explains all this ; he says, * The Liberationist 
party had no sooner experienced their crushing electoral 
defeat in 1874, than they held counsel how they might 
best retrieve their lost position. It was determined to 
raise a special fund of £100,000, to be expended during 
the next five years in the furtherance of their object, and 
more than £53,000 were forthwith promised. So large 
an amount would at first sight indicate a widespread and 
earnest determination on the part of aggressive Noncon- 
formists to dislodge the Church from her position without 
further delay. We do not for one moment question the 
large numbers or the energy of our opponents. We do not 
under-estimate the mischief which an annual distribution 
of two millions and a half of Liberationist publications 
may occasion. But a close scrutiny of the subscription 
lists and balance-sheets of the Liberation Society reveals 
some facts of no little significance. Of the special fund, 
which is being rapidly spent, and which forms two-thirds 
of the Society's annual income, about £ 20,000, or nearly 
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one half, was raised in the town of Bradford and its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, three firms alone contributing to it 
£ 15,000 ; Manchester sent £6,200 ; London sent £6,400; 
Birmingham, £545; Leeds, £240. From this it is evi- 
dent that the main-spring of the whole movement arose 
from a handful of Bradford manufacturers and wool- 
combers. Nor is there wanting an equally significant 
indication that the agitation thus elaborately organised has 
little spontaneous life. There has been a genuine sale of 
the Liberation Society's publications for the four years 
ending May, 1878, to the amount of £284 14s. id., and 
this magnificent result has been attained by the expendi- 
ture of more than £60,000!' 

Have not members of religious bodies outside 
the Church an equal right with Churchmen 
to the property of the Church P 

XLVIIL Certainly ; they have an equal right with the 
Churchmen to the property of the Church, but that right 
is no right at all in a pecuniary sense. Churchmen have 
not, except they be in Holy Orders and appointed to a 
benefice, any pecuniary right whatsoever in the property 
of the Church ; and surely if they have no right to it 
Nonconformists have not. 

All parishioners, whether Churchmen or Nonconform- 
ists, have, by the law of the Church and of the realm, 
a right to the services, in matters of religion, of those 
who hold and receive the pecuniary benefits of the pro- 
perty ; but they have no right to the property itself. The 
property is a trust, held in trust for a given object, to be 
carried out in a given way. 

The income of the property of the trust is at present re^ 
garded as sacred to the use of the incumbents, and is 
beyond the reach, control, or interference of the parish- 
ioners. But all parishioners, whether Churchmen or 
Nonconformists, may enjoy the benefits of the trust, by 
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agreeing to its conditions and conforming to its require- 
ments, namely by accepting the ministrations of the clergy 
in accordance with the teaching and services of the Church 
of England. Clearly, when any parishioner rejects these, 
and protests against the trusts and its conditions, he cuts 
himself off from all their benefits, and ceases to have 
any legally recognised interest in the property, unless he 
can succeed in inducing the Church and the State to alter 
the terms of trust in harmony with his views. 

If the Church were DiBestablished and Disen- 
dowed, could she be re-established and re- 
endowed without the authority of an Act of 
Parliament ? 

XLIX. Possibly, but considering what complicated in- 
terests would have to be dealt with, it is not probable 
that it would be so. The same Act by which she might 
be disestablished and disendowed, would probably have to 
recognize her existence, constitution, and government in 
some other form^ and would have to secure her in the 
possession of the endowments left her, and also any new 
endowments that might be given her ; or if not, some 
Act of "Parliament would probably have to be passed for 
that purpose. 

Still further, when disestablished and disendowed, the 
State would, in cases of appeal, have to take cognisance, 
by its Parliament and through its law courts, of the new 
state of things created ; of the new relations of the clergy 
toward each other ; of their relations to the new corporate 
Church body ; of their relations to their people to whom 
they would be appointed to minister ; of the conditions on 
which the new corporate Church body should hold its en- 
dowments ; of the terms on which the clergy should hold 
tiieir oflSce ; of the duties to be performed, doctrines to 

^ ^ See the Irish Church Disestablishment Act. 
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be preached, services to be held, and ceremonies to be 
observed; and if any violations of the conditions or 
compact were alleged by parties interested, it would still 
rest with the State ultimately to deal with the points at 
issue, either by legislation or through its law courts. 

Are the varioiis religious bodies in this coimtry 
in a sense established by the State and sub- 
ject to its supervision? 

L. Yes, and to an extent which but few peop!e have 
any conception of, because this point is completely over- 
looked in the controversy which is carried on in the present 
day against the Church of England as an established 
church. 

All Nonconformist bodies are in fact recognised by the 
law of the State, and by it they are protected in the enjoy- 
ment of their rights and property, and are supervised in 
the use they make of them. 

Under the provisions and by the authority of Acts of 
Parliament, Nonconformist chapels may be certified for 
public worship, registered for marriages ^ are required to 
be open at all times and under all circumstances to the 
public, during the holding of any religious meeting or 
service. 

Under the provisions and by the authority of Acts of 
Parliament, Nonconformists are protected from interrup- 
tion or disturbance in their public worship. 

Under the provisions of certain Acts of Parliament, 
Nonconformist ministers have many privileges granted to 
ihem, and are exempted from many duties of an ordinary 
citizen. By virtue of Acts of Parliament, they may per- 
form the marriage service, and officiate at funerals in 
cemeteries, at the request of all who seek their ser- 
vices ; but in the case of a marriage, the Superintendent 

* See Baptist Handbook, 1879, p. 6. 
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Registrar, as the representative of the State, must be 
present, without whose presence the marriage would be 
null and void. 

After this, who will say that religious bodies outside the 
Communion of the Church of England have no connection 
with the State, or that they are not in a very real and 
practical sense State-established, State-supervised, State- 
protected, and State-controlled? 

But have not religious bodies outside the Church 
of England, by virtue of their non-union with 
the State, power at their pleasure to alter their 
Trust Deeds, so as to vary or altogether discard 
the doctrines, discipline and religious obser- 
vances therein set forth, without the aid or 
interference of the State either through its 
Parliament or Law Courts? 

LI. In these respects religious bodies outside the 
Church of England are, equally with her, subject to State 
Control; and they have no more liberty to alter their 
Trust Deeds, nor — while continuing in the enjoyment of 
the buildings or endowments secured by them — to depart 
from the doctrine, discipline, and religious observances 
therein set forth, than is possessed by the Church of Eng- 
land to alter, or depart from, the formularies set forth in 
the Book of Common Prayer. 

Whether the terms and conditions of a Trust Deed be 
declared by a religious body for itself, or by the State on 
its behalf, is of little moment, so far as concerns the sub- 
sequent subjection to the Slate of such religious body in 
legal questions arising out of such Deed. 

Once the trusts are declared, it matters not by whom, 
nor to whatsoever temporal or spiritual subjects they may 
relate, the State steps in and says : ' Now, henceforth, this 
legal instrument, with the property protected, and the 

6 
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society incorporated, by it, with all rules and regulations 
therein set forth or questions arising out of it, are and 
shall — in cases of appeal, so far as concern its enforce- 
ment, proposed alterations, authoritative interpretation, and 
absolute and final adjudication on all matters in dispute — 
be subject to my control/ 

- With reference to this subject, no one could speak in 
plainer terms than one of the most able and eminent of 
Nonconformist ministers*. 

In an important and interesting paper on *The true 
principles of Trust Deeds,' — with reference to which he 
advocates greater freedom and simplicity — the careful 
perusal of which we cordially commend to all who are 
interested in this matter — read before the Autumnal 
Assembly of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, 187 1, and published in the Congregational Year 
^ook for 1872, page 95, he says: — *Our only diflQculties 
practically arise from our Chapel property. . . . Bricks 
and mortar we must have and own, and then our troubles 
begin. They cost money, and men who give money like 
to follow it and assure themselves that it does its work. 
Donors to pious objects naturally ask some reasonable 
assurance that their gift, which may represent much hard 
work and even painful sacrifice, shall not be employed 
after a time in the service of the world, or the devil, or for 
the preaching of doctrines which they hold to be perni- 
cious to mankind. 

* Let us say that it is reasonable that a donor should 
seek some assurance that his gift shall continue to be 
applied to the purpose for which it was bestowed. There 
are two ways in which he may set to work. He may set 
forth in a legal deed the doctrines which he believes to be 
the truth, and then trust the law to see that those doctnnes 
shall continue to be preached in the building which he has 
helped to rear ; taking it for granted that there will always 

* Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, B.A. 
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be those who are interested enough in the doctrines, to 
set the law in motion if the Church should lapse into 
what they call heresy.' 

Referring to the great extent to which Trust Deeds are 
openly violated, if not utterly ignored, by ministers of reli- 
gious bodies outside the Church of England, while they 
continue, be it remembered, to enjoy the property and 
privileges which are secured to them only on their con- 
tract loyally to observe the conditions and provisions of 
the trusts, this plain-spoken minister boldly declares — 
At this moment many of the most eminent of our 
ministers are preaching under Trust Deeds containing 
statements of doctrine which nothing could induce them 
to utter from their pulpits/ Further he says — * Were the 
original donors to rise from their graves, they would — 
unless indeed they have learned a larger theology, as we 
may be sure they have — be simply horrified to hear the 
doctrine which is systematically taught from their pulpits ; 
pulpits which they thought they had secured for the 
preaching of the narrower Gospel which satisfied their 
hearts. As a matter of fact,' he says, * Trust Deeds are 
constantly ignored, and by our very ablest and most 
successful men, chairmen of the Congregational Union.' 

If it be asked, how can such a state of things be 
permitted to exist, the answer is — the law does not set 
itself in motion, as against alleged infringements and 
violations of its provisions, whether in the concerns of 
the Church, or in matters of religious bodies outside her 
communion. 

Under the Public Worship Regulation Act, three 
parishioners can institute proceedings against an incum- 
bent who is presumed to have violated the Trust Deeds of 
the Church of England, namely the provisions in the 
formulary documents of the Book of Common Prayer; 
but any one member of a Nonconformist body can, if he 
wish, institute legal proceedings in the Court of Chancery, 
as against any parties concerned, on the alleged grounds 

G 2 
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of infringement or violation of a Trust Deed *. If it be 
asked why such a step is not taken, we are told in effect 
that such prevalent violations are in many cases in accord- 
ance with the views of the members of such bodies, and 
where otherwise, it is stated that * No one cares to /ace the 
obloquy of bringing the trust deed into courf^* From these 
remarkable statements it will be easy to see, and is worthy 
of note, that if only one hundredth part of the jealousy 
which exists for the strict observance of the Trust Deeds 
of the Church of England, existed amongst religious 
bodies outside her communion, for the loyal observance 
of their Trust Deeds ; or if the same litigious spirit in 
ecclesiastical matters manifested itself in such bodies, as 
has unfortunately of late shown itself in some parties in 
the Church of England; or if opposing organisations 
existed in such bodies for the purpose of enforcing their 
violated Trust Deeds as against each other, and dragging 
each other into the law courts; not only would the Court 

^ The late Rev. Dr. Mullens, in reading a paper before the 
Assembly of the Congregational Union on the subject of * Councils 
of Reference,' pathetically asks: — Must we for ever go into the Vice* 
Chancellor's Court to have disputed questions settled f Shall we continue 
to disregard the Apostolic injunction and go to law be/ore the unbelieversT 
* Is it so that there is not a wise man amnng us; nOy not one that is able 
to judge between his brethren t ' Shall petulance^ ill-temper, or autocratic 
pride be allowed always to be throwing off weak bodies of people ^ who 
call themselves independent churches? Shall our well-trained students 
still settle down among us at haphazard; be left to find friends as they 
best can ; and receive no warmer welcome than by official invitations th^ 
can secure for themselves t Shall we not endeavour to get rid of that 
unscripturcU independence which lands us in isolation^ which prevents us 
from bearing each other's burdens; which narrows the intercourse of 
loving friendship; gives us an evil name with our brethren in other 
Churches J and ' hinders ' our prayers, — Congregational Year Book, 1873, 
p. 61. 

* If a member of any religious body, differing from the preaching 
and teaching of his minister, demanded, as he has a right to do, to 
inspect the Trust Deed of his Chapel, and found cause, and was in- 
clined, to take proceedings against him, it would soon be seen how 
far such minister was free from State control. 
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of Chancery be completely blocked up with cases of eccle- 
siastical litigation, but strifes, divisions, party spirit, and 
general confusion would prevail throughout several reli- 
gious bodies in the land. 

This much however is clear, that if religious bodies 
outside the Church of England be freer at this moment 
from cases of ecclesiastical litigation, it is — on the au- 
thority of the minister referred to— not because Trust 
Deeds are not very extensively violated and ignored, nor 
because those who violate them are not in this matter 
liable to State control, through Parliament or the law 
courts, but simply because no one cares to face the 
obloquy of putting the law in motion. But as it would 
be unsafe to reckon on the continuance of this extra- 
ordinary state of things, it is not diflQcult to foresee that 
circumstances may arise in which members of these re- 
ligious bodies, faithful to the Trust Deeds of their fore- 
fathers,-^and anxious to see their provisions as to doctrine 
and discipline enforced on those who now enjoy the 
rights and privileges of property under them, may appeal 
to the State, — through its Parliament or law courts, to 
remedy this state of things — a proceeding which would 
be productive of such an amount of State interference and 
control as would give a rude but effectual shock to those 
who imagine that non-union with the State exempts any 
religious body from liability to State interference and 
SupervisioiL 

In giving due consideration to the pleas and excuses 
put forth for the violation of Trust Deeds by those who 
enjoy the property and privileges secured by such Deeds, 
on die condition of strict adherence to them, the same 
speaker says : — * Still I think I use moderate language 
when I say that this state of things is most unsatisfactory, 
and is a strong argument in favour of the principle for 
which I am contending now. Were I preaching under a 
Trust Deed containing doctrinal statements which I could 

* Kev. J. Baldwin Brown. 
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not find in the Word of God, then, instead of liftinf^ up my 
voice to condemn Churchmen for the ease with which they 
ignore their explicit creeds and confessions^ I should be 
dumb* 

It will be understood that we do not make these quota- 
tions for the purpose of casting any reflection upon those 
of whom these things are said, nor do we express any 
opinion in the matter as to whether, in the course they 
adopt, they are right or wrong, or are or are not justified 
by any circumstances in avowedly departing from Trusts, 
the property secured by which they still retain. These 
are questions which primarily concern the religious bodies 
themselves, and with which we do not conceive that 
Churchmen have any right to interfere, otherwise than to 
deal with the facts set forth by Mr. Baldwin Brown, in his 
paper, and from them to point out that the State has as 
much control over the Trust Deeds of Nonconformists as 
it has over the Trust Deeds of the Church of England ; 
and that if there be not at present, on the part of the 
State, very active interference with the religious concerns 
of Nonconformists, it is not, by all accounts, because there 
are not abundant causes for its interference, but because 
for the present no aggrieved party appeals to it for its 
protection, nor evokes its aid. Further, we have quoted 
these facts stated by Mr. Baldwin Brown, to point out 
that, while all eyes are turned to the alleged defects in, 
and arising out of, the union between Church and State, 
and when there are demands on the part of some for the 
disestablishment of the Church, and the confiscation of 
her property, on the alleged grounds of her being un-. 
faithful to her Trust, and having violated her Trust Deeds, 
there is a state of things now existing in some religious 
bodies, which for violation of Trust Deeds, and alienation 
of property from its original objects ^ has no parallel, 

* When you look over our denomination you find that many of 
our best and ablest ministers quietly ignore and repudiate the doc- 
trines of their Trust Deeds. If we were to appoint a commission for 
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.and could by no possibility be permitted to exist unchal- 
lenged in the Church of England as the Established Church 
of the country. 

As to the Rev. Baldwin Brown's -experience of Trust 
Deeds, his personal narrative will be read with interest. 
* Perhaps/ says he, * I may record my personal experience 
as bearing on the question. I have for a quarter of a 
century been preaching at Clayland's Chapel, under a 
Deed which I suggested, which simply put the building in 
trust for the preaching oV* the Gospel 0/ Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God" by such ministers as the Church, in the 
mode duly set forth, might from time to time appoint. 
It was hard work to get the Deed accepted. The Chapel 
had been purchased by the then London Congregational 
Chapel Building Society* It was their property, and they 

sent through my old friend, the Rev. , the draft of the 

Deed, containing, I think, all the doctrines, not only which 
Calvin propounded, but of which he had ever dreamed. 
It was a fearful and wonderful Trust Deed. I refused to 
preach under it. The committee said that I must ; that 
they were simply trustees, and had no choice in the 
matter. It was their business to see that the property 
was held for the preaching of those doctrines, and they 
must do their duty. I answered that I too must do mine, 
and that as they had brought me to preach there I would 
simply go to Derby again, and so solve the difficulty. Find- 
ing that I was firm to this, they at length gave way, and 
the difficulty was solved.' » 

• 

the enforcement of our Trast Deeds, we should empty nearly all 
the best-filled pulpits in the denomination. — West Riding Congrega-^ 
tional Review, 1870, page 16. 

It is alleged that most of the chapels built and endowed by the 
old orthodox Presbyterians of England have passed into the hands 01 
Unitarians without any alterations in the Trust Deeds, and that in 
most cases they now hold them in violation of these documents ; and 
where otherwise, their title to them is the Dissenters' Chapel Act of 
1^44. — See page 4, Report of Mr. Cubit fs Speech in the House of Com- 
mons, July 2, 1872. , . . ~ 
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Would the Bev. Baldwin Brown's simple form of 
Trust Deed prevent the possibility of misun- 
derstandings, be a guarantee against Htigationy 
or remove the Chapel and property held in. 
Trust beyond the reach of State control? 

LII. No; brief and simple as Mr. Baldwin Brown's 
new form of Trust Deed appears to be, we venture to 
affirm that it does not in any degree tend to lessen the 
power of the State, through its Parliament or courts of 
law, to deal with it as a legal instrument, if occasion to do 
so should arise ; nor does it lessen the possibility in the 
future of an appeal to the State Courts ; for it must be 
admitted that very great differences of opinion prevail as 
to what the Gospel of Christ really is, and as many dif-* 
ferences of opinion may arise as to whether the minister, 
for the time being, is or is not preaching it. Who does 
not see the possibility of a successor to Mr. Baldwin 
Brown claiming freedom of thought and utterance to 
preach what might appear to him to be the Gospel of 
Christ, but what might not be regarded as such by the 
members of the religious body concerned? Then, by 
what authority is the matter to be settled ? Our reply is, 
only by the Court of Chancery, if appealed to by the. 
aggrieved party. So that in such a case there would be 
the minister and aggrieved members of a religious body 
claiming to be free from State interference or control, 
standing before the State tribunal of the Court of Chan- 
cery, before which they would have to plead in the most 
sacred and spiritual of all questions. 

After hearing the cases the Judge in the Court of 
Chancery would have to enquire into, and give judgment 
upon the following questions : — 

1. What constitutes the Gospel of Christ? 

2. Has the minister in this case been preaching that; 
Gospel or preaching merely speculations of his own? 
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' 3. What is the weight of the evidence for and against 
the point in dispute ? 

Could questions of a more solemn, intricate, and per- 
plexing character, involving such differences of opinion, 
be brought before any spiritual Court, much less one that 
is purely secular; and yet this is the result of what, 
apparently, the simplest of all simple forms of Trust 
Deeds is liable to. Truly there is no getting away from 
State control in matters of religion, unless by the abandon- 
ment of property of all kinds — bricks and mortar in- 
cluded. The hired upper room, with no appointed 
minister, no performance of acts recognized by the State, 
and no rules and regulations binding on the members of 
a given community, is the only refuge for those who seek 
entire freedom even in external religious matters from 
State interference and control^ 



Have the doctrines of religious bodies outside 
the Church been subjects of legislation; have 
new meanings been assigned to Trust Deeds 
of such bodies, and have other Trust Deeds 
been altered by Act of Parliament P 

LIII. The following are some of the Acts of Parliament 
exempting Nonconformists from certain penalties and 
disabilities, and guaranteeing to them freedom of religious 
opinion, even while impugning and denying the doctrines 
received and enjoined by the Church and the State. 

The I St of William and Mary, chap. i8, entitled *An 
Act for exempting their Majesties Protestant subjects from 
certain penalties of the Law/ 19th of George III, chap. 
44, entitled * An Act for the further relief of Protestant 
Dissenting Ministers and Schoolmasters.' The 6th of 
George I, chap. 5, entitled * An Act to relieve those who 

* See Cases in Appendix B. 
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impugn the doctrines of the Trinity, from certain penal- 
ties/ 

The lengthened litigation as to what religious bodies 
were entitled to the benefits of Lady Hewley's Charity, led 
to the exclusion of the Unitarians as recipients. But it was 
alleged on the same grounds that they might as justly 
have been deprived of their chapels and endowments, see- 
ing that both originally were chiefly of Presbyterian origin, 
from the doctrines and discipline of which religious body 
they had so widely departed. Exposed therefore as they 
and other religious bodies were to litigation, on the 
grounds of alleged violation of their Trust Deeds, while 
they continued to hold the property secured by such 
documents, wide-spread apprehensions were entertained 
that the floodgates of litigation might be opened, which 
might result in wholesale ejectment of ministers and 
people from the chapels and property which they had so 
long enjoyed In view of this threatening possibility, 
recourse was had to Parliament for an Act of indemnifica- 
tion, and that Act was passed in the year 1844. It is en- 
titled * An Act for the regulation of suits relating to Meet- 
ing-houses and other property held for religious purposes 
by persons dissenting from the United Church of England 
and Ireland.' Its chief provisions are, that in wills or 
deeds of any chapel or property held by religious bodies 
outside the Church of England, in which the- doctrines to 
be preached and the religious observances to be practised 
are not definitely and clearly set forth, then what such 
doctrines and observances are shall be gathered from, and 
held to be, those which were in usage for the last twenty- 
five years immediately preceding the date of the Act*; 
but that in Trust Deeds in which the doctrines and religious 
observances were definitely specified, the property secured 
by such documents should be strictly applied to the 

* So that in all such cases this Act overrides the Trust Deed, and 
by it the State gives the parties concerned a new title to their 
property. 
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propagation of the objects for which it was originally 
intended. 

Again, by the 34th and 35th Victoria, chap. 40, an 
Act to alter and regulate the proceedings and powers of 
the Primitive Wesleyan Society of Ireland, it is provided 
as follows : 

*And whereas it is expedient that the Society should 
have power to hold property in certain trusts, and to 
alter from time to time if necessary the design, disci- 
pline, laws, rules and regulations of the Society, and 
that the Society should be enabled to unite or co-operate 
with any Church or religious body or association in 
Ireland: And whereas the purposes aforesaid cannot he 
effected without the aid and authority of Parliament^ be it 
enacted by the Queen's most excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal and Commons, in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same.' 

Here follow schedules of doctrine and discipline in 
specific detail, setting forth all particulars relating to each 
subject, as minutely as matters are prescribed in the Book 
of Common Prayer. 

Again, by the 34th Victoria, chap. 24, an Act, which is 
entitled * An Act for regulating the management by the 
trustees of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, of certain 
trust property for the said Church and for other purposes,' 
the same is claimed by Parliament and admitted' by the 
Presbyterian body. Suppose then, instead of such religious 
bodies in England living in open violation of their Trust 
Deeds, as Mr. Baldwin Brown has alleged they do, they 
all, like the Wesleyan Primitive Methodists and the Presby- 
terians in Ireland, went to Parliament to try and get them 
altered, we should have at least one hundred times more 
legislation with reference to the spiritual concerns of re- 
ligious bodies outside the Church than there has been 
legislation for the Established Church of England sinc6 
the Reformation. 
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Can any conclusive evidence be produced to 
show thaty with reference to external matters. 
Parliament has specially legislated for, and 
in certain matters prescribes for, and controls 
religious bodies outside the Church of Eng- 
land? 

LIV. The most conclusive evidence that can be pro- 
duced on this point is afforded by the Acts of Parliament 
themselves. By virtue of the Toleration Act, passed in 
1689, religious bodies outside the Church of England were 
recognised by the State, and so far are legally established, 
arranged for, and protected in, their public worship; so 
much so that Bouge and Bennett, the Nonconformist his- 
torians, call this Act their Magna Charta^ 

By virtue of Acts of Parliament, 6th and Yth William IV, 
and 3rd and 4th of Victoria, chap. 92, the * Non-Parochial 
Register' office in Somerset House was established, and is 
maintained as a registration office for births, marriages, 
and deaths, chiefly for the accommodation and convenience 
of religious bodies outside the Church. 

In this office all approved Nonconformist registers and 
records may be deposited, in the Non-Parochial Register 
office, and searches and extracts may be made on the pay-* 
ment of a fixed fee. 

By virtue of an Act of Parliament, i8th and 19th of 
Victoria, chap. 36, religious bodies outside the Church 
may, on compliance with certain requirements, have their 
places of worship certified as such at the Registrar-General's 
office, through the Superintendent-Registrars of their dis- 
trict, and when so certified they are exempt from the inter- 
ference of the Charity Commissioners. 

By virtue of an Act of Parliament, the 18th and 19th 
of Victoria, chap. 81, Nonconformist chapels, may bo 

* See Buckle's History of CivilizaUon^ p. 40a, j 
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registered for marriages, and no marriages may take 
place in them unless they are so registered ^ 

By virtue of Acts of Parliament, 6th and 9th of William 
the IV, chap. 85 ; and ist Victoria, chaps. 33 and 33; 
and 19th and 30th Victoria, chap. 119; ministers of re- 
ligious bodies outside the Church of England are em- 
powered to officiate at marriages in their registered 
Chapels, the Superintendent-Registrar of the district being 
present, without whose presence as the representative of 
the State, no marriage in such Chapels is valid. 

By virtue of an Act of Parliament, 53nd of George III, 
chap. 155, religious bodies outside the Church of England, 
meeting in certified buildings, are protected from distur- 
bance or interruption in their public worship. 

By virtue of the same Act, no assembly for religious 
worship may be held, nor sermons preached, in Noncon- 
formist Chapels, with closed doors, so that the public are 
excluded therefrom, under a penalty not exceeding £30. 

By virtue of the same Act, ministers of religious bodies 
who are wholly given to the work of preaching and 
teaching, and do not follow any other calling, and who 
officiate in certified buildings, are exempt from many civil 
duties which ordinary citizens have imposed upon them, 
and are, by virtue of their office, to a large extent, invested 
with the privileges which in this respect in former days 
belonged solely to the clergy and other exempted classes 
and professions. 

By virtue of an Act of Parliament, the 13th and 14th of 
Victoria, chap. 38, privileged provision is made for a cheap 
and simple method of transference of Nonconformist 
Chapel property to new trustees, without the trouble and 
expense of reconveyance. 

By virtue of an Act of Parliament, 33nd and 33rd of 

* See Congregational year Boolc^ 1879, p. 435 ; in which Somerset 
House is called ' Office of Dissenting Registers of Births, Baptisms, 
and Burials/ see also Baptht Handbook, 1879, P* ^* 
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Victoria, chaps* 26 and 28, special rights and privileges 
are conferred upon Nonconformist bodies, as such, in the 
matter of rendering more simple and effectual remedy the 
titles by which congregations and societies for the purposes 
of religious worship hold property for such purposes, and 
also giving them privileged facilities for acquiring sites of 
land for religious purposes. 

By virtue of Section 6 in the Endowed Schools Act, the 
provisions of that Act are not to apply to any fund held 
by a religious body outside the Church, which is applied 
solely to the education of ministers. 

It will be seen from the Acts of Parliament already 
quoted, that Nonconformist bodies are, to a great extent, 
by many people little dreamt of, in nearly all external 
matters legislated for by Act of Parliament. By Acts of 
Parliament they are legally recognised, protected, privi- 
leged, supervised, and controlled. To Acts of Parliament 
they must always have recourse, as well as the Church of 
England, in making such changes in their deeds, constitu- 
tion, or regulations, as bring them under the cognisance of 
the State. 



Then is it a fact that there is no getting away 
absolutely, even in case of Disestablishment, 
from State interference, supervision, and con- 
trol in matters of religion? 

LV. That is so. If the Church were disestablished 
and disendowed to-morrow, she would still to a very 
large extent be subject to State interference and con- 
trol. 

For instance, the State would, if appealed to in case of 
differences of opinion, compel her to carry out her own 
trusts, enforce the observance of her own bye-laws, follow 
the order of her own prescribed services, and conform to 
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her lawfully appointed ritual ' ; and if any matter of dis- 
pute arose, even on the most sacred points of doctrine, or 
the Sacraments, or the mode of their administration, the 
State would, through its law courts, still exercise supreme 
control in judging the question and deciding on the matter 
in dispute. 

Moreover the State would not allow the Church to en- 
force any bye-law on its members for the purpose of disci- 
pline, or otherwise, by which, as subjects of the realm, 
they might receive any social, civil, or pecuniary damage ; 
and if such a thing were done, the State would, through 
its law courts, afford the proper remedy to the aggrieved 
persons, and would see that they received compensation '. 

The fact is, as we have already shown, so long as any 
religious body holds no property, has no Trust Deeds, 
and has no prescribed doctrine, form of worship, rules, or 
regulations, binding its members together, it is to a great 
extent, in religious matters, independent of State inter- 
ference and control; but the moment a religious body 
holds property, has Trust Deeds, and has inserted in these 
Trust Deeds the conditions of the tenure of the property, 

* * It is impossible that any property should be either acquired or 
retained by a disesta) lished Church, or that its ministers should have 
any Churches to officiate in, without a jurisdiction in the State 
Courts to determine questions of doctrine, discipline, and ritual. 
Nor could anything prevent Parliament from legislating at any time, 
if it thought lit, so as to authorise the State Courts to review on the 
whole merits, or disregard altogether, any sentence whatever of any 
voluntary Church judicature.' — Lord Selbtrne. 

* The fact is, strict discipline is almost impossible in the state 
of modem law and society. It would be interesting to know how 
many persons the religious societies outside the Church have, during 
the past year, had the courage, where necessary, to * expel' from 
their Communion, and in how many of such cases the word ' expel * 
or * expulsion ' was used. A minister, e\ en when acting in the name 
of the community he represents, can no more expel a member of such 
community without rendering himself liable to proceedings at law, 
for libel or damage to character, than can a clergyman repel a man 
from the Holy Communion without rendering himself liable to the 
Ecclesiastical Court. 
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the doctrines to be preached, the form of worship and the 
obligations to be observed by its officers and members ; 
that moment, that body, in the sense stated, has placed 
itself under State protection. State patronage, and State 
control; and there is no possible getting away from it 
except in the way tliat has been indicated. 



Practically, after all, is not the Church of England 
by reason of her union with the State, in the 
matter of making changes and alterations, more 
under State control than any of the different 
religious bodies outside her communion P 

LVI. The Church of England may, by virtue of her 
very lengthened union with the State, in the matter of 
making some changes in her services and arrangements, 
be under State control to a greater extent than that of 
any other religious Nonconforming body in the country. 
It would be strange indeed were it not so — because, being 
the ancient historical Church of the country, and the 
Church recognised by the State as the only authorised 
representative of Christianity in the land, her history is to 
a great extent the history of the State ; her relationship 
is intermixed and intertwined with most of the institutions 
of the State, and therefore her facilities for modifying, 
altering, or reforming any things which in days past 
received the sanction of the State are naturally more in- 
volved, and less easily put in motion, than those possessed 
by Nonconformist religious bodies, who comparatively are 
but of yesterday, in affecting what changes she may wish 
to introduce'. 

But the difference in this respect between the Church 
and Nonconforming religious bodies is after all a question 

' Too great liberty in making changes may lead to making them 
for their own sake. 
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of degree and detail, and not of principle ; for the prin- 
ciple is this, that for the alteration of all or anything set 
forth in a legal instrument, whether in the Church or 
amongst Nonconformists, recourse must be had to the 
authority of the State ; and the question is, the extent to 
which matters are set forth in a legal instrument in the 
Church as compared with the extent to which they are set 
forth in the Trust Deeds of religious bodies, and whether 
in this matter the advantage of security and reasonable 
freedom are not on the side of the Church of England. 
At least she is secured against rash charges, seeing that 
full discussion must precede, and just cause must be 
shown for the carrying out of, every proposed reform. 

Are the Clergy, as we frequently hear it stated, 
* mere Servants of the State P' 

LVII. What is it that constitutes a servant of the State ? 
We must have a test. In the case of a servant of the 
State, the State appoints to the office, prescribes its duties, 
pays the stipend of its servant, holds him directly respon- 
sible to itself for the performance of his obligations, and 
retains him in its service or dismisses him from his posi- 
tion at its pleasure. 

Now in none of these respects are the clergy the ser- 
vants of the State. The State does not appoint the clergy 
to their benefices except when the patronage is in its 
hands ; and then, having appointed them, it has no more 
power over them than any other patron has over his 
nominee, which is none at all. The State does not — 
any more than in any public trust — prescribe to the clergy 
their duties ; it does not pay them their stipends ; it does 
not hold them directly responsible to it for the perform- 
ance of their work; and it cannot retain them in, or 
dismiss them from, their office at pleasure. So that if 
there be any sense in which the clergy may be said to be 
servants of the State, it is very different from the sense 

H * 
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that is so erroneously, but, it is to be feared, so preva^ 
lently understood. 

The clergy, like all men who fulfil the duties of a public 
trust, are recognised in their oflScial position by the State ; 
&nd they, in &eir department, render important services 
to the Nation, by endeavouring to further the cause of peace, 
good order, the practice of morality, and the progress of 
true religion amongst the people to whom they minister. 
If the performance of such noble duties, and the further- 
ance of such good objects as these, for the temporal and 
spiritual welfare of the people committed to their charge, 
entitle them to be designated Servants of the State, then 
indeed they are so in the highest sense ; but it is in every 
good work in the gospel of Christ. And in this respect 
and in this sense, may we not without any discourtesy 
venture to assert, as we have already shown, that ministers 
of religious bodies who are recognised by the State, and 
who by various Acts of Parliament have privileges con- 
ferred upon them, by virtue of their officially religious 
character, such as are not conferred upon other subjects 
of the realm — with the exception of the clergy and certain 
6ther privileged classes — are so far Servants of the State, 
afid are very properly answerable to the State for carrjdng 
out the duties of their office, owing to the assumed per- 
formance of which they enjoy their special immunities and 
privileges. 

If the Church were Disestablished and Disendowed, 
would not her Clergy have more liberty in re- 
ligious matters P 

LVIII. Let us enquire what is meant by more liberty 
in religious matters. Liberty to think what? to speak 
what ? and to do what more than is now possessed ? The 
clergy do not want liberty to believe what they disbelieve, 
to say what they don't want to say, or to do what theys 
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flon't want to do. To speak of giving liberty to a man 
is to suppose that he is in bondage. No man is com- 
pelled to enter the ministry of the Church of England. 
No man having entered it, and becoming dissatisfied with 
his position, is forced to remain in it. There is full liberty 
to ail to leave it should they feel disposed so to do. How- 
ever much some of the clergy may feel that things in 
several respects might be better arranged ^ than they are 
now, it is presumed that in retaining their position in the 
ministry they do so purely of their own accord, and that 
whatever defects they may see in the external organization 
and administration of the affairs of the Church, they, on 
the whole, feel it * better to endure the ills they have than 
to flee to others that they know not of.' 

They do not expect perfection anywhere, and are not 
without hope of bringing about eflfectual reforms in things 
that have proved defective, or in sweeping away abuses 
that may have sprung up. Indeed, so far from the clergy 
being in bondage, they are practically speaking the freest 
of men. They have undoubtedly of all ministers of any 
Church, or of any religious body, the greatest amount of 
freedom of opinion, speech, action. Their position is 
more secure and more independent than that of any other 
body of religious teachers. 

Indeed, it is often complained by those without, as well 
as those within the Church, that the clergy have too much 
liberty, and that they are too little answerable either to 
their bishops or parishioners for what they do. However, 
on this subject we express no opinion, our point simply is, 
we do not hear many of the clergy crying out that they are 
in bondage and prapng for liberty. If they are in fetteri^ 
they do not seem to be conscious of it, but walk about in 
their alleged chains with remarkable ease. Indeed, they 



* In what religions body is there not a desire on the part of some 
of its ministers or members for some change with reference to cer- 
tain subjects and airasgements ? 

H 2 
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often look surprised if not amazed at the offer made to 
them of liberation^ ; and not unnaturally ask * What bon- 
dage are we in?' and Mf in bondage what bars our way 
of escape from it ?' * Is not the way out of the Church as 
free as the way in, and much freer ?' 

So far from the separation of the Church from the 
State bringing about more personal ecclesiastical liberty 
to the clergy, it would undoubtedly place them under 
much greater restrictions than those to which they are 
now subject, and would abridge their liberty to a far greater 
extent than is supposed. All this has been experienced 
in the Irish Church, not only by the clergy, but by the 
laity, in which majorities now carry the day, and the 
opinions and wishes of large minorities are utterly ig- 
nored. 

In so-called Free Churches, it is too often the case that 
the dominant party rules with recklessness, and shows no 
consideration for the views of the minority ; besides, the 
tendency is to become increasingly too restrictive, and too 
minutely prescriptive and exacting in relation to all eccle- 
siastical matters, until individual character and opinion 
are reduced within the limits of rigid rules, and the indi- 
vidual losing his robust, distinctive, and characteristic 
identity, in the reduced-to-rule, toned-down and weari- 
some sameness, of the narrowness and onesidedness of an 
exaggerated ecclesiastical idea, sinks down into common- 
place uniformity. 

No, there is no ecclesiastical liberty like that enjoyed 
by the clergy of the Church of England. The union of 
the Church with the State ensures the existence of an 
equilibrium of public opinion and influence, as well as a 

* The Society that seeks to Disestablish the Church of England 
and to take from her her endowments is now known by the eu' 
phonious name of the Liberation Society, and its professed object is 
to liberate the Church from State patronage and control, but its 
original name — the Anti-State Church Society — more truly de- 
scribed the hostile spirit by which it is actuated. 
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Standard of general fairness and sense of justice, which 
guarantees to all schools of thought within the Church a 
reasonable and lawful liberty of opinion and of action, 
which they would hopelessly seek for, in addition to their 
present privileges, in any religious body outside the English 
Church. 

And all this, apart from their present legally secured posi- 
tion of independence as to freehold of benefice, irrespon- 
sibility except to lawfully constituted authorities, and liberty 
of discretion in all matters which do not imply a violation 
of the law. 

But is not the idea and theory of a Free Church in 
a Free State, fi*ee from State control^ perfectly 
carried out in Italy P 

LIX. We cannot do better than call on Mr. Henry 
Richards, M.P., as chairman of the Congregational Union, 
and the great advocate of this theory, to answer this ques- 
tion. He says : * The Italian Government, however, has 
not in fact surrendered so completely as might appear at 
first sight its control over ecclesiastical action. While re- 
linquishing all right of interference in the appointments 
to all the higher offices of the Church, and even absolving 
the bishops from the oath of allegiance, it retains its power 
over the temporalities of the Church ; for the statute of 
guarantee, which expressly declares that the royal and 
every other form of governmental assent to Acts of eccle- 
siastical authority are abolished, adds this significant pro- 
vision, that all Acts of the same authority which have 
regard to ecclesiastical goods or temporalities remain 
subject to the royal exequatur or placet. In truth there 
was, on the part of the Italian Government, as I have 
already intimated, a novel and very ingenious attempt to 
meet the difficulty as to the relation of Church and State^ 
which has puzzled and is puzzling so many European 
statesmen. While giving what appears unbounded liberty 
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to the Church within the spiritual sphere, it imposes the 
strictest restraint upon it in the civil sphere. To use the 
words of Mr. A. T. Innes, " It leaves the Church free in 
the Church region, even when its proceedings are con- 
demned and held invalid by the State ; but maintains also 
the freedom of the State in its region, to deny all civil 
ei9fects and results to such ecclesiastical proceedings, as 
well as to enforce in that civil region all its own laws, 
however these may be condemned by the Church or its 
head." In regard to episcopal appointment, for instance, 
the law, if I understand it aright, says to the Pope, " Oh 
yes, you may nominate whom you like to the spiritual 
ofl&ce ; we ask no right of assent, and exercise no veto ; 
but we hold power over the revenues of the see, and in 
order to enjoy these he must come to us, and obtain our 
approval, and if we don't like him we shall refuse him 
possession of those revenues^"' 

And this after the abolition of the union between Church 
and State 1 Truly there could not be a more striking 
illustration of the illusion that any so-called free Church 
can really get away from State control. 



But would not the Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment of the Church confer greater freedom on 
the Laity of the Church P 

LX. That would be impossible. Their liberty in reli- 
gious matters is far greater than it would be were they 
members of any voluntary religious society. 

Every baptized parishioner can legally require the spi- 
ritual and ecclesiastical services of his Clergyman, accord- 
ing to the Rubric or directions in the Book of Common 
Prayer. He can do this quite irrespective of his discharg- 
ing his own duties as a member of the Church. The 

* The Congregational Year Book for 1878, p. 62. 
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Clergyman must marry him, baptize his children, visit his 
sick, and bury his dead, as he may be required, according 
to the rules of the Church, and all this, although the 
layman may never enter his parish church, much les^ 
acknowledge his responsibilities, or discharge any of hi^ 
duties toward her. 

Indeed there are scarcely any limits to the liberties of 
a layman in the Church of England. In his religious 
opinions he has the greatest latitude ; in his public wor- 
ship of God he has no limit to his liberty, he may go to 
what church he likes, to a Nonconformist chapel if he 
prefers it, or to no church at all if he thinks well ; and all 
this without forfeiting his right to the spiritual and ecclesi- 
astical services of the clergyman of his parish I We may 
well ask in what Church, in what religious community 
does a layman possess such freedom as in the Church q( 
England, as she now is ; and where could he go to enjoy 
greater liberty in religious matters? No religious body 
in existence would allow its members anything like the 
liberty and privileges possessed by members of the 
Church of England, with so little recognition of obliga* 
tion, and such a minimum of exacted discharge of duty 
in return. 



Is it not said that ^' the Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment of the Church would bring about 
a state of religious equality; that it would 
put the Church and the iSronconfomiists on 
one common footing, and for that reason, if 
for no other reason, it is greatly to be de- 
sired P '* 

LXI. No negative or affirmative Act of Parliament can 
compel people to hold each and every religious opinion in 
equal esteem, any more than it can compel people to hoJ4 
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all political opinions in equal esteem. All people must 
necessarily share the honour or odium, if such there be, 
attaching to the opinions that they hold, whether in refer^ 
ence to religious, political, or any other subject. No Acts 
of Parliament can alter the law of public opinion. Insti* 
tutions which are ancient, traditional, historical, and influ- 
ential, and which are doing a good work, will always, as a . 
rule, except in times of revolution, command more respect^ 
esteem, and reverence from the people than institutions, 
however good and efficient they may be, which are com- 
paratively of yesterday ; and this is so especially with re- 
gard to religious institutions, and is still more especially 
so with reference to the Mother Church of England, com- 
pared with the numerous voluntary religious bodies, which 
through various circumstances have differed from her and 
separated themselves from her. No Act of Parliament 
disestablishing and disendowing the Church could alter 
this. Religious equality could no more, in this respect, 
be brought about by Act of Parliament, than by the same 
means commercial, political, and social equality could be 
brought about. 

'' It is true there might be an Act of Parliament passed, 
taking away from the Church, so far as the State is con- 
cerned, all precedence, prerogative, and privilege which it 
possesses over and above any religious body in the coun- 
try. But, even were this so, it is doubtful whether it 
would not remain a dead letter, for you could not take 
away from the Church her history, her traditions, her 
prestige, her influence, and her power. The richest and 
poorest would still in their private capacity give her hon- 
our and precedence above all other religious bodies. 
What men do privately they would soon do publicly, and 
if religion were in any way to be recognised on public 
State occasions, the Church of England, even though dis- 
festablished, as the ancient Church of the country, would 
probably still be the natural medium through which it would 
be so recognised. 
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If the Cliiirch of England were separated firom 
the State by Disestablishment, would there 
be any guarantee that the Sovereign of Eng-* 
land, the Prime Minister, the Lord Chancel- 
lor, Members of the Cabinet, or any of our 
Judges or Rulers, might not be Roman Catho- 
lics—mere tools of the Pope of Borne — Ma- 
hommedans, or of no religion at all P 

LXII. There would be no guarantee whatsoever that 
any or all of these things would not take place. 

One of the objects of those who seek to disestablish 
and disendow the Church is, in their own words — *the 
abrogation of all laws and usages which inflict disability 
or confer privileges, on ecclesiastical grounds, upon any 
subject of the realm.' 

And in the scheme for the disestablishment of the 
Church, as drawn up by the Liberation Society, twenty- 
ninth section, it is stated, * It is necessary to add that there 
are also subjects which, though popularly associated with 
such a change, have no necessary connection with it. 
The most important of these is the succession to the 
Crown, under what is known as the Act of Settlement 
The exclusion of members of the Roman Catholic Church 
from the Throne of Great Britain is a political quite as 
much as an ecclesiastical question, and must be dealt with 
on its merits ^ It was left untouched when the Irish Esta- 
blishment was abolished, and may in like manner be left 

1 'Dealt with on its merits,^ This is one of the most extraordinarily 
loose phrases that could possibly be used in a programme of such a 
revolutionary character. An authorised definition of it would be 
very desirable. We confess we do not understand what is meant by 
it. Does it not indicate that the Society has not yet thoroughly 
matured its scheme for Disestablishment ? 
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untouched when those of England and Scotland are dis- 
established also ^' 

Here then, in the case of disestablishment, would be a 
state of things which would be productive of not only 
ecclesiastical but political confusion. If all disabilities on 
ecclesiastical and religious grounds were removed from 
every subject of the realm, so that, being of the Roman 
Catholic or Mahommedan religion, or of no religion at all, 
would not prevent him from holding any office of State, 
from that of Prime Minister down to the meanest office in 
political life, or in the legal, military, and naval professions; 
how would it be possible to deprive the Sovereign of the 
liberty possessed by her subjects ? So that really, in the 
case of disestablishment, there would be no guarantee 
whatsoever that the Sovereign, or any one holding office 
in the State, might not be the mere servant of the Pope of 
Rome, working as his instrument to bring the Crown and 
people of England again under his jurisdiction and con- 
trol, in all things temporal, spiritual, and ecclesiastical, or 
perhaps openly profess disbelief in the Christian religion, 
if not even disbelief in the existence of a God. 

And so, even if special restrictions could, under such 
circumstances, be imposed upon the Sovereign, to meet 
the emergency, it would undoubtedly be an injustice ; and 
of what use would it be, or what guarantee would it afford 
against the possible evil results indicated, when all the 
officers of State as such, as well as subjects of the Realm, 
strangely differing in opinion, might believe and do as 
they liked — accepting any religion or openly disowning 
all forms of religion whatever. 

* In dealing with the disestablishment of the Irish Church it was 
not necessary to take into account the religious opinions of the 
Sovereign, because under the defined relations between the Sovereign 
and the Established Church of England that is provided for, but in 
the event of the attempted Disestablishment of the English Church 
^ whole question would be thrown open and would have to be dealt 
with. 
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We do not for a moment think that the people of Eng- 
land are prepared for such an amount of confusion and 
civil discord, if not revolution, as disestablishment, even 
in this one respect, would very possibly bring about ; and 
we believe that even some of those who are at present in 
favour of disestablishment, not having fully considered 
these serious results, will, when they more fully understand 
its issues, hesitate in proceeding further in the matter 
until they see their way clearly out of this grave difficulty, 
the solution of which the greatest advocates of disesta- 
blishment up to the present time have entirely evaded ^ but 
appear willing to take a leap in the dark on so serious a 
subject, so long as they can carry out what, even in coni- 
nection with this special result of their policy, may pro- 
perly be designated their reckless theory of disestablish- 
ment, entailing national confusion, and possibly leading to 
revolution. 

What is the origin of private patronage; that fs^ 
how has it oome to pass that private indi- 
viduals can appoint Clergy to be Vicars an4 
Beotors of parishes, without the consent of 
the Parishioners? 

LXIII. The origin of private patronage is very ancient. 
It stretches back to the far past, and dates from the first 
building of Churches, formation of parishes, and endowr 
ment of benefices. 

Private patronage must not be considered solely from a 
modern standpoint. It may not be the best system of 
appointment now, but it certainly was not unsuited for the 
circumstances and wants of the Church of England in the 
days that are past. 

* See sect. 29, Liberation Society's Suggestions as to programme 
for disestablishment. 
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When the thanes and landowners in ancient times 
built churches on their own estates, for themselves and 
their vassals and all those who were dependent upon them, 
and provided endowments for the clergy who served such 
churches, they often covenanted with the bishop of the 
diocese that they should have the privilege of nominating 
or presenting to the bishop the clergy who should serve 
them ; subject of course to the bishop's judgment as to 
whether the clergy, so nominated or presented, were 
duly qualified for their office, were fit and proper per- 
sons to be appointed, and also to his instituting them, 
i.e, putting them in formal possession of their bene- 
fices^. 

Nor was this arrangement unreasonable, considering 
that it was owing to the liberality of these thanes and 
landowners that the different churches had been built and 
endowed. 

Moreover, apart from this, with the exception of the 
bishop, they were perhaps the most competent, if not the 
most suitable persons, in those days, to have the nomina- 
tion or presentation to the benefices which their munifi- 
cence had created. 

And indeed it is still the case, in many instances, in 
these days, that those who build and endow churches sti- 
pulate for the perpetual or limited right of nominating or 
presenting to the bishop their incumbents, for the time 
being; and such a right is secured to them under the 
provisions of certain Acts of Parliament. The perpetual 
right to nominate a clergyman to a benefice is called the 
advowson of a living, and is in many cases annexed to 
an estate or manor ; in that case it is called an advowson 
appendant : when it is separated from an estate, and held 
by itself, it is called an advowson in gross. 

^ See Phillimore's Ecclesiastical Law, vol. i. pp. 318, 319. 
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If the Bight to present to Iiivings or Benefices 
be a property as well as a Trust, and if the 
sale of such Bight be legal, and cannot be 
put an end to without compensation^ why 
cannot the abuses attendant upon such sales 
be prevented? 

LXIV. Everything possible is being done at the present 
time to prevent abuses in this matter, and to bring about 
a state of things more consistent with the idea of the right 
of patronage being, at least primarily, a Trust Parlia- 
ment, the Bishops, the Clergy, and the public press, have 
all been much occupied with the subject, and have been 
considering various schemes for effecting this desired 
end. 

By the exposure of abuses and the ventilation of various 
schemes for their removal, the people generally have been 
very much enlightened on this matter ; and public opinion 
is being rapidly formed in the resolve that these abuses 
shall, by judicious measures, be swept away. 

But all reforms to be effective and permanent must be 
well considered, and not rashly entered upon. 

The difficulty is, to devise a scheme that will have due 
regard to the proprietary interest of the patron of a living, 
and his consequent right to sell his patronage, and that 
will at the same time be compatible with the securing of a 
properly- qualified and suitable Incumbent for a given 
parish. 

In order to do this, some scheme must be devised by 
which the patron will be at liberty to retain his right to 
present, or his proprietary right to sell his patronage, as at 
present, but giving to the Bishop greater powers of refusal 
to institute, and the congregation or parishioners powers 
of vetoing the appointment, on their legally showing that 
the character, conduct, or qualifications of the person 
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nominated or appointed, disqualifies him for the duties 
and work of the benefice in question \ 

The bringing about of necessary reforms is a question 
of time, and in the meanwhile public opinion and the 
press are contributing gready to the doing away of many 
abuses, which in former times passed without censure or 
comment, to the great damage of the Church. 

Is not the right of Falronage in the nature of a 
Trusty and if so, how does it come to pass 
that Livings may be sold, and actually are 
sold? 

LXV. It has long been held that the patronage of 
benefices, or the right to present clergymen to them, is not 
only a Trust,^ but is also a property which may be sold and 
bought Not only is an advowson, or the right to present 
to a living, saleable when that right is attached to an 
estate or manor, and therefore sold with the estate or 
manor ; but it is also in many instances legally saleable 
when held by itself, apart from any manor or estate. 

The origin of private patronage will go very far to ex- 
plain how all this has come about ; and how the succesr 
sors of patrons who, in the first place, held and exercised 
it solely as a Trust connected with manors, began to 
regard it as a vested right, and therefore a property ; and 
from selling the right when attached to an estate, in pro- 
€ess of time came to sell it by itself; and the right to sell 
it in this way has been so recognised by the law of the 
land. 

That the right to present to livings has become a pro- 
perty as well as a Trust, and would have to be fully 

* Suppose, as is the custom in the case of St. Saviour's, Southwark, 
and other parishes, all the householders and ratepayers had a voic6 
on the appointment of their ministers, would not evils of another kind 
arise as great, if not greater than those to which we are now subject? 
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bought out in case of disestablishment, the Liberation 
Society which has for its object the disestabhshment of 
the Church candidly admits in the 12 th section of its 
scheme for disestablishment. 

While alleging that public patrons of benefices, in the 
event of disestablishment, would have no right to com- 
pensation, it states in that section that private patrons and 
others who can dispose of their patronage rights by gift, 
sale, or bequest, at their own pleasure, are in a different 
position. ' If it he objected that private patronage, equally 
with public patronage, is a sacred Trust, and not a property^ 
it may he answered that — notwithstanding the existence of 
laws against simony — the Legislature has distinctly sane- 
Honed the sale of advowsons. It did so when the municipal 
corporations were reformed, and were directed to sell their 
patronage. It hcLS done so more recently^ in passing the 
Lord Chancellor's Alimentation Act (26 ^27 Vict,, cap, 
120), which authorised the sale of small livings in the gift 
of the Lord Chancellor, that the proceeds might he applied to 
enhance the value of the livings. Since that Act came into 
operation (Nov, i, 1863), £222,759 have been paid by the 
purchasers of these livings ; and were the Legislature noWy 
on moral grounds^ to deny to them some compensation for the 
loss of what they have purchased, it would be guilty of in^ 
Justice, Rightly or wrongly. Church patronage in private 
hands has been treated, both by law and usage, as property, 
of which the holders cannot equitably be deprived without an 
equivalent* 

But are there not other abuses in the adminis-^ 
tration of the affairs of the Church, besides 
that of private patronage, on the grounds of 
which it is frequently alleged that the Church 
ought to be Disestablished P 

LXVI. Where is the institution — social, municipal^ civil, 
or national; in which, in the process of time, abuses havd 
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not sprung up, to the detriment of such institution ? But 
on the grounds of these abuses of administration, or de- 
fects of organization, have we demanded the abolition or 
destruction of such institutions ? Have we not rather 
called for reform? 

There have been abuses in our systems of municipal 
and parliamentary elections, but we have reformed them ; 
we have not, because of them, abolished the franchise. 

There have been abuses in the administration and de- 
fects in the organization of our municipal affairs, but 
we have not on this account sought to abolish our 
municipal Corporations; we have swept away the de- 
fects and abuses. 

There have been abuses in the administration of our 
Endowed Charities, but we have not on that account 
abolished the Charities ; we have reformed the abuses. 

There have been abuses in the Army and Navy, but 
we have not on that account sought to abolish these institu- 
tions ; we have endeavoured to apply the proper remedies. 

We have had abuses in the Civil Service of the country, 
but we have not on that account sought to abolish it ; we 
have re-organized it 

We have had abuses in the Houses of Parliament them- 
selves, both Lords and Commons, but we have not on that 
account swept these institutions away; we have done 
away with the abuses. 

Why then, on the grounds of the existence of abuses in 
the administration of the affairs of the Church of England, 
or of defects in her organization, should any one advocate 
or demand her disestablishment and disendowment as the 
National Church of England ? Why should the Church, 
on the grounds of existing defects and abuses, be dealt 
with in a manner different from that in which every other 
institution or corporation in the country has been dealt 
with? 

The Church of England does not claim, and never has 
palmed, freedom from defects and abuses. She knows 
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too well that these spring up and cling to every institution, 
whether civil or ecclesiastical. 

In her own words, in the preface to the Book of 
Common Prayer, she declares : — 

* There was never anything by the wit of man so well 
devised, or so sure established, which in continuance of 
time hath not been corrupted.' 

And again — 

* It is but reasonable that upon weighty and important 
considerations, according to the various exigency of timet 
and occasions, such changes and alterations should be 
made therein as to those that are in place of authority 
should from time to time seem either necessary or ex- 
pedient.' 

Why are there such inequalities in the Eoclesi* 
astioal inoomes of the Clergy P For instanoe, 
is it not sometimes the case that in one parish 
the income is £1,000 ayear, and perhaps in 
the next it is only £250 or even lessP 

LXVII. The inequalities have arisen in this way ; if the 
tithes in both are rectorial, the area of the one parish may 
be large, and the other small ; so that the larger the area of 
cultivated land the larger the income derivable from 
tithes, and the smaller the area the smaller the income 
which the tithes produce. Then a great deal depends on 
the tithable crops that are grown ; for instance, a parish 
under hop cultivation will produce a larger income from 
tithes than a parish in which wheat, barley, and roots are 
the staple crop. 

But there are other causes to account for the inequality. 
For instance, as we have said before, where a parish is a 
vicarage, it has, manifestly, been robbed of its rectorial 
tithes ; and where it is or was an ancient perpetual curacy, 
it has evidently been robbed both of its rectorial and 

I 
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vicarial tithes, and nothing remains but the small tithes 
attached to the perpetual curacy. 

If the question be asked, why not make all benefices 
equal in value, or nearly so, our answer is — apart from 
the question whether such a scheme would be desirable — 
there is no power at present to carry out such a measure. 
Where the benefices of different parishes, whose incomes 
are greatly unequal, are in the gift of the same patron, 
whether the Crown, the bishops, trustees, or private 
patrons, it would not be difficult, we imagine, on the 
occasion of vacancies, to make some arrangement by 
which such a measure might be carried out; indeed ar- 
rangements of this kind have already been made with 
respect to several such livings. 

If the incomes from the endowments and tithes of the 
different parishes were, as they are often erroneously said 
lo be. National property, then the nation could easily deal 
with them, and the equalizing process could be carried out 
at its pleasure ; but the patronage of the benefices of the 
Church of England being in so many different hands, and 
possession of them held by many Corporations, it would 
be impossible forcibly thus to deal with them, without 
violating every right^of property and rendering xmcertain 
and insecure the titles of all public trusts and estates 
throughout the country. 

Nothing, than this fact, can better show that the tithes 
and endowments of the Church are not National property, 
never have been, and never can be constitutionally dealt 
with as such. 

The following passage will illustrate the foregoing 
chapter : — 

* There was, indeed, one very considerable branch of 
the conventual revenues which ought, in justice, to have 
been restored to the Church. The religious houses had 
gradually but perseveringly encroached upon the parochial 
clergy, until they had deprived that useful body of not 
less than two-fifths of the tithes set apart for their main- 
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tenance. This grievous abuse had originally been accom- 
plished by means of an engagement made by the mon- 
asteries, that one of their body should be sent to perform 
the duties in those parishes of which the tithes had been 
appropriated to the use of their house. But this arrange- 
ment was found productive of so little satisfaction to the 
parishioners, that it was eventually superseded by the 
appointment of a regular incumbent, who, being pre- 
sented by the society, and performing duties properly de- 
volving upon its members, was termed their Vicar, or sub- 
stitute. For the maintenance of this priest, either the 
small tithes of his parish, or some other endowment, com- 
monly one very inadequate to the purpose, was set apart. 
The poverty in which were commonly plunged vicars 
and stipendiary curates, had long been a matter of com- 
plaint and notoriety ; hence it is not creditable to Henry's 
government, that the opportunity of remedying this evil 
afforded by the dissolution should have been overlooked. 
But either the heavy incumbrances under which the con- 
ventual estates came into the King's possession, rendered 
them much less productive than had been anticipated, or 
the insatiate rapacity of those in power would not allow 
any description of property to elude their grasp. The 
suppression vested in the Crown all the appropriations of 
religious houses, and hence many of tlie best tithe estates 
have become irrevocably lay Sees. Of this arrangement, 
it is not one of the least evils, that the largest cures are 
commonly the worst endowed. The conventual appro- 
priators reasoned, that not only the tithes of an extensive 
parish were more desirable than those of a small one, but 
also that, in the former cases, a numerous population 
would augment the vicar's resources, by employing him 
to say masses, and by placing within his reach various 
other perquisites. However, soon after the dissolution, 
the lucrative devices of superstition were exploded, and 
since that time the Vicar too often finds services of great 
responsibility, constantly requiring his attention, mo&t 

I a 
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inadequately remunerated. The lay impropriations are, 
^ndeed, the principal cause of the straitened circum- 
stances in which so many of the English clergy pass 
their lives*/ 



In what sense are we to understand what is 
called the Royal Supremacy, or the Sovereign 
of England claiming to be, for the time being, 
as far as is permitted by the law of Christ, the 
Supreme Oovemour of the Church of England ; 
and does the Queen's Supremacy extend over 
all civil and religious bodies as well as the 
Church of England P 

LXVIII. By Royal Supremacy it is not meant that the 
Sovereign of England claims to be supreme in all religious 
matters, as against the Church of England, but as against 
the usurpation, supremacy, and interference of any foreign 
Bishop or potentate in matters civil or ecclesiastical 
within the Realm of England. 

The very terms in which the claims to the Royal Supre- 
macy of the Sovereign are set forth in the statutes, canons, 
articles, and injunctions, show clearly that such claim was 
made, not against the Church of England as such, but 
against the usurpation of any foreign jurisdiction, in civil, 
spiritual, and ecclesiastical matters; and particularly 
against the so long usurped- supremacy of the Pope of 
Rome. 

The Sovereign of England claims to be supreme in 
all causes, and over all persons, as well ecclesiastical 
as civil. 

Queen Elizabeth, in her Injunctions, 1559, explains 

1 History of the Reformation of the Church of England during tk$ 
Reign of King Henry VIII, by Henry Soames, A. M. 
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this as meaning that the Sovereign of England, under 
God, has the sovereignty and rule over all persons within 
her realms and dominions, of what estate, either ecclesias- 
tical or temporal, soever they be, so as no other foreign 
power shall or ought to have any superiority over them \ 

The words of the thirty-seventh Article are clear and 
explicit enough — to all who will rightly understand them, 
and who do not deliberately pervert their meaning — in 
excluding from the claims of Royal supremacy any arbi- 
trary interference with the inherent prerogatives of the 
Church, as a spiritual body, or with the ofl&ces of the 
Christian ministry. 

The wording of the Article shows conclusively that 
Royal supremacy is simply a protest against the intrusion 
of foreign jurisdiction, in things temporal and spiritual, 
within ^e British dominions, and an assertion of the 
Sovereign's supremacy in the making of law — not arbi- 
trarily but constitutionally, — in its administration, civil and 
ecclesiastical, and in hearing and deciding all causes which 
may thereout arise. 

Hallam, in his Constitutional History of England^ page 
91, tells us that in the ist Elizabeth, chap, i, the oath of 
supremacy was expressed as follows : — * I, A.B., do utterly 
testify and declare, that the Queen's highness is the only 
supreme governor of this realm, and all other her high- 
ness's dominions and countries, as well in all spiritual and ec- 
clesiastical things or causes as temporal; and thatno foreign 
prince, person, prelate, State, or potentate, hath or ought 
to have any jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-eminence, 
or authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, within this realm ; 
and therefore I do utterly renounce and forsake all foreign 
jurisdictions, powers, superiorities, and authorities, and do 
promise that from henceforth I shall bear faithful and 
true allegiance to the Queen's highness, her heirs and 
lawful successors, and to my power shall assist and defend 

' See Phillimore's Ecclesiastical Law^ vol. i« pp. 7, 8. 
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all jurisdictions, pre-eminences, privileges, and authorities, 
granted or belonging to the Queen's highness, her heirs 
and successors, or united and annexed to the imperial 
crown of this realm.' 

Further, Hallam also, pages 91, 92, gives us the follow- 
ing authorized interpretation of the oath ; — * A remarkable 
passage in the injunctions to the ecclesiastical visitors of 
1559, which may be reckoned in the nature of a contem- 
poraneous exposition of the law, restrains the royal supre- 
macy established by this act, and asserted in the above 
oath, in the following words : — " Her Majesty forbiddeth 
all manner her subjects to give ear or credit to such per- 
verse and malicious persons, which most sinisterly and 
maliciously labour to notify to her loving subjects, how 
by words of the said oath it may be recollected, that the 
Kings or Queens of this realm, possessors of the crown, 
may challenge authority and power of ministry of divine 
service in the Church ; wherein her said subjects be much 
abused by such evil-disposed persons. For certain. Her 
Majesty neither doth, nor ever will, challenge any other 
authority than that which was challenged and lately used 
by the said noble kings of famous memory. King Henry 
VIII and King Edward VI, which is, and was of ancient 
time, due to the imperial crown of this realm; that is, 
under God, to have the sovereignty and rule over all 
manner of persons born within these her realms, dominions, 
and countries, of what estate, either ecclesiastical or tem- 
poral, soever they be, so as no foreign power shall or 
ought to have any superiority over Ihem. And if any 
person that hath conceived any other sense of the form of 
the said oath shall accept the same with this interpreta- 
tion, sense, or meaning, her Majesty is well pleased to 
accept every such in that behalf as her good and obedient 
subjects, and shall acquit them of all manner of penalties 
contained in the said act, against such as shall peremp* 
torily or obstinately refuse to take the same oath.*" 

But it is too often forgotten, or altogether escapes 
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libtice, that the terms in which the claims of the Royal 
supremacy of the Sovereign of England is asserted, are 
not, as is frequently assumed, specially aimed at the 
Church of England. 

The Royal supremacy, whatever may be comprehended 
in it, is claimed and asserted by the Sovereign for the 
time being 

I. Over all the estates of the realm^ whether they be 
ecclesiastical or civil. 

a. Over all causes, whether temporal or spiritual. 
3. Over all persons within the realm of England. 

So that Nonconforming bodies, with respect to their 
buildings. Trust Deeds, doctrines taught, public worship, 
and other religious services, are equally under the Queen's 
supremacy as is the Church of England; though, for 
reasons which we have before explained, if that supre- 
macy had to be enforced upon them, it would not be in 
the same law courts. 

Is not the assumption of the Boyid Supremacy 
over the Church, and all estates of the Bealmy 
an innovation in the history of the Ohurch, 
dating from the time of the Beformation P 

LXIX. No; the investing of the Sovereign with Royal su- 
premacy over the Church and all estates of the realm, at th6 
Reformation, was but the resuming of an ancient Royal 
prerogative, which had been suffered to be usurped by thd 
Pope, and when at the Reformation it was taken away 
from him, it naturally reverted to the Sovereign of the 
realm *. 

The supremacy of all national churches has been* at 

* See Bishop of Winchester's Exposition of Thirty-nine Articles, 
Article 37. . 
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all times vested in the Sovereign of the Kingdom for the 
time being, or has been usurped by the Pope, or has been 
held and exercised partly by both. 

Hallam, in his History of the Middle Ages^ page 339, 
tells us — * Notwithstanding, however, the great authority 
and privileges of the Church, it was decidedly subject to 
the supremacy of the crown, both during the continuance 
of the western empire and after its subversion. The 
Emperors convoked, regulated, and dissolved universal 
councils; the Kings of France and Spain exercised thd 
same right over the synods of their national Churches. 
The Ostrogoth KLings of Italy fixed by their edicts the 
limits within which matrimony was prohibited on account 
of consanguinity, and granted dispensations from them. 
Though the Roman Emperors left episcopal elections to 
the clergy and people of the diocese, in which they were 
followed by the Ostrogoths and Lombards, yet they often 
interfered so far as to confirm a decision, or to determine 
a contest. The Kings of France went farther, and seem 
to have invariably either nominated the bishops, or, what 
was nearly tantamount, recommended their own candidate 
lo the electors.* 

But the Sovereign who maintained with the greatest 
rigour his ecclesiastical supremacy, was Charlemagne. 
Most of the capitularies of his reign relate to the discipline 
of the Church ; principally, indeed, taken from the ancient 
canons, but not the less receiving an additional sanction 
from his authority. 

The following passage from Shakespeare will indicate 
how ancient has been the struggle between the Pope and 
the Crown of England for supremacy : — 

K. Philip, Here comes the holy legate of the Pope. 
Fandulph. Hail ! you anointed deputies of Heaven,— 

To thee, King John, my holy errand is. 

I, Pandulph, of fair Milan Cardinal, 

And from Pope Innocent the legate her^ 

Doj in his name, religiously demand^ 
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Why thou against the Church, our holy mother, 
So wilfully dost spurn ; and, force perforce. 
Keep Stephen Langton, chosen Archbishop 
Of Canterbury, from that holy see ? 
This, in our 'foresaid holy father's name, 
Pope Innocent, I do demand of thee. 
K.John, What earthly name to interrogatories 

Can task the free breath of a sacred king ? 

Thou can'st not, Cardinal, devise a name 

So slight, unworthy, and ridiculous. 

To charge me to an answer, as the Pope. 

Tell him this tale ; and from the mouth of England, 

Add thus much more, — 

That no Italian priest 

Shall tithe or toll in our dominions ; 

But as we under Heaven are supreme head. 

So, under him, that great supremacy. 

Where we do reign, we will alone uphold. 

Without the assistance of a mortal hand ; 

So tell the Pope ; all reverence set apart. 

To him, and his usurped authority. 

£^ing John, iii. i. 



Can any eminent modem legal authority be quoted 
in support of the preceding views of the Boyal 
supremacy P 

LXX. Yes ; the late Baron Alderson, one of the most 
learned and acute judges of his day, to satisfy the con- 
scientious scruples of a clergyman who was in some 
perplexity of mind on the question of the Sovereign being 
as alleged the Head of the Church, drew up the following 
statement: — 

* This title, " Head of the Church," was conferred by Act 
of Parliament, 1535 (26 Henry VIII), on Henry VIII, 
with power to visit, repress, and amend all manner of 
errors and abuses which by spiritual authority ought to be 
reformed. The title was borne by Edward VI, but it was 
abolished by Act of Parliament in the first year of Queen 
Mary's reign (chap. 8). That Act expressly repealed all 
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Henry VIII's legislation on Ecclesiastical subjects after 
the 20th year of his reign. And since the year 1553 the 
title has had no legal existence. It was tendered to Queen 
Elizabeth, but rejected by her as blasphemous. Queen 
Elizabeth would not be styled *Head of the Church/ 
giving this grave reason thereof that that was a title due 
to Christ only and to no mortal creature beside^. Her views 
of the Supremacy of the Crdwn are expressed in the 37 
Articles of Religion, in terms which are said, with good 
reason, to have been drafted by the Queen herself. 

* In the first year of her reign the ancient Supremacy was 
re-enacted, as distinguished from the modern one of 1535. 
The title of Head does not occur on her coins, seals, or 
any state document. This is true also of the Stuart Dy- 
nasty. In James I's Ratification of the Canons^ 1603, and 
in Charles Fs Declaration prefixed to the 39 Articles, these 
Sovereigns designate themselves "Supreme Governors" 
and "Defenders of the Faith/' not as Heads of the 
Church. 

* The tide appears in the preamble, but not in the en- 
acting part of the earliest of the Queen Anne*s Bounty Acts 
(2 and 3 Anne, chap. 11). It appears thus : "Your Ma- 
jesty's tender concern for the Church of England (whereof 
your Majesty is the only Supreme head on earth)." Nothing 
but express re-enactment could avail to reinstate a title 
abolished by Parliament ; but in truth, Queen Anne re- 
garded the title in the same light as Queen Elizabeth, and 
it never appeared again. 

* The popular notion has always existed that the Sove- 
reign has been head of the Church ever since 1535. Even 
such a writer as Bkckstone accepts it ; but his reference 
to the I St Elizabeth for proof, that Act conveying the 
disproof of his assertion, shows how lightly he had ac- 
cepted a tradition then unchallenged *.' 

* Phillimore*s Ecclesiastical Law, vol. i. p. 6. 

» TAe National Church, vol. vii. 1878. . - 
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Why should the power of nominating or appointing 
the Archbishops and Bishops be vested in the 
Sovereign P 

LXXI. Within proper limits and safeguards conserving 
the spiritual rights of the Church, in whom else could it 
be more appropriately and safely vested ? 

To resort in these days to the most ancient method of 
appointment or election, namely, by the voice or vote of 
the people and clergy, would, we fear, be productive of all 
the evils and abuses if not scandals arising out of a popular 
election, which we frequently see are the results of the 
appointment of a clergyman in parishes where the pa- 
tronage is vested in the ratepayers or householders. 

Besides, when that ancient method was in existence, 
the Church was not possessed of property, nor organized, 
established, and invested by the State with certain rights 
and privileges, as she is now ; and moreover, even in those 
days, the Sovereign for the time being generally claimed 
the right to veto any appointment or election. 

Then, it must also be remembered, that the Sovereign 
is not only the chief lay member of the Church, but is also 
the chief magistrate of the State, in whom is primarily 
vested the temporalities or revenues attached to the spi- 
ritual ofl&ce of each bishop ; and in each case, after elec- 
tion and consecration by a separate act and deed, the 
Sovereign confers upon each bishop the revenues and 
temporalities attaching to his see. 

Further, the appointment to a bishopric is not simply 
the appointment to a spiritual office, but it is, from most 
ancient custom, the appointment of a priest to be a peei 
of the realm, with all the honours, privileges, and preroga- 
tives attached to that position ^. 

* The Bishops of all ancient sees, except the Bishop of Sodor and 
Man. are Peers of the Realm and Lords in Parliament, and as sucln 
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Still further, it is not only the appointment of a person 
already ordained priest, to perform the higher spiritual 
functions of a bishop, but it is also the appointment of a 
priest to a position, and to oflSces that are not of a purely 
spiritual character ; such as an administrator of laws which 
have not only been formulated by the Church, but have 
received the formal sanction of the State — which has 
attached penalties to their violation, — and with the ad- 
ministration and execution of which laws each bishop is 
invested, within the jurisdiction of his own Diocesan Court. 

It will be easily seen then, that there is much to be 
said on behalf of the Sovereign being invested with the 
power of nominating, if not appointing, bishops ; subject 
of course to the Church having a real, and not a merely 
nominal power of veto, on just cause being shown that 
the person so nominated is disqualified or unfit for the 
office ; with which power, in some carefully guarded form, 
it is hoped that the dean and chapter of each diocese 
will in reality in due time be re-invested. 

The present mode of appointment, which makes the 
prime minister responsible for the nomination, is no 
doubt a departure from the ancient personal nomination 
by the Sovereign, and in the minds of many churchmen 
calls for some modification which will revert more closely 
to the original custom. 

Does not the fact of the Queen being the Supreme 
Governor of the Church of England, invest her^ 
with power arbitrarily to interfere with the 
Church's external and internal arrangements? 

LXXII. No ; it invests the Queen with nothing of the 
kind. The Sovereign of England, by virtue of her su- 

take precedence of all temporal Barons, the Archbishop of Canter- 
llury being the first Peer of the Realm, taking precedence of all who 
lure not of the Royal Family. 
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premacy over the Church, has no more power arbitrarily 
to interfere with the Church's legalized arrangements than 
has the humblest subject of the realm. 

Whatever power the supremacy over the Church confers 
upon the Sovereign, it is a Constitutional power, and must 
be and is exercised in a Constitutional way. The Queen, 
of herself, has no power whatsoever to modify, alter, or 
exceed it. 

The Queen is the head of Parliament. Without her 
authority it cannot meet for legislation, and without her 
signature its Acts cannot become law ; but these preroga- 
tives of the Sovereign confer upon her no power to inter- 
fere with its deliberations. 

The Queen is the head of the Law Courts, but by virtue 
. of her supremacy over them she has no power whatsoever 
to interfere with the ofl5ce of the judge, or the administra- 
tion or execution of the law, except in the exercise of 
mercy and the bestowal of pardon ; and even this power 
she exercises according to the counsel of her Constitu-*- 
tional advisers. 

The Queen is the supreme governour of the Church, 
inasmuch as Convocation is the great representative as- 
sembly of the Church, and one of the estates of the realm, 
and as such cannot meet in Session for deliberation on 
ecclesiastical affairs without her authority ; but that being 
granted, she has no power arbitrarily to interfere with its 
proceedings. 

So the power of appointing the Bishops is vested in the 
Sovereign, but having appointed them she has no power 
whatsoever, any more than any of her subjects, to inter- 
fere with the execution of their ofl&ce or the discharge of 
their duties. No alteration can be made in the organiza- 
tion, order, offices, or services of the Church, without the 
assent of the Sovereign ; but having given that assent 
she cannot interfere with the carrying out of that alter- 
ation. 

No subject is more misunderstood, and more mis- 
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chievously misrepresented, than the powers of the So- 
vereign involved in her supremacy over the Church. 

The fact is that the Sovereign's supremacy over the 
Church is not in any sense arbitrary, but is purely Con- 
stitutional, and as such it is not left to caprice but is 
accurately prescribed, limited, and defined, just as is her 
supremacy over Pariiament and the Law Courts. 

The Sovereign of herself, as supreme governour of the 
Church, could not arbitrarily compel a single deacon, 
priest, or bishop of the Church to exercise the functions 
of his ofl5ce contrary to the prescribed rules ; could not 
interfere with the order of the services of the Church in 
any parochial church or chapel, and could not alter a 
single line or word in the offices of the Church, or in the 
Order for Morning or Evening Prayer, any more than she 
could compel a Nonconformist minister to exercise the 
functions of his office, interfere with the services in his 
chapel, or alter the wording of his Trust Deed. 

Is it not reasonable to suppose that in the long 
course of years, changes and circumstances 
have occurred which have gradually led to 
departures from the original form of the Union 
between Church and State, and that in the 
present day some readjustment may be re« 
quisiteP 

LXXIIL We cannot do better than give the angers 
to this and other questions on the subject in the words of 
the ' Report of the Committee of Convocation of the 
Province of Canterbury,' on the * Relations of Church 
and State.* 

The circumstances which point to the necessity of some 
readjustment, are — 

* I. The present state of the Church; firstly, its re- 
newed life and activity ; and secondly, the revived interest 
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in, and study of, ecclesiastical history. The claims of the 
Church to have a voice in the regulation of its own affairs 
are now asserted in tones which no statesman can disre- 
gard. And the Church is year by year becoming a greater 
power in the country. It is spreading its organization in 
all directions; its conferences and congresses show that 
it is awake to the value and necessity of corporate action. 

* 2. The change in the idea represented by " the Crown." 
As has already been stated, the Sovereign has, in his rela- 
tions to the Church, acted as the head of the ecclesiastical 
estate, as the governor and protector of the Church ; per- 
sonally he has been a churchman, jealous to guard the 
tights of the Church, at least against all others, if not 
always against himself. Now, all this is changed. Per- 
sonal government is practically abandoned, and our 
Sovereign governs by responsible Ministers, who are held 
in office by the will of the House of Commons, which in 
its turn reflects the ever-shifting sentiment of the popular 
majority. A division in Parliament on some question, 
perhaps, of foreign politics, may bring about a change of 
Ministry, and call into office men who, in their feeling 
towards the Church, or in their knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of Church principles, may be utterly different from 
their predecessors. 

* 3. The essential change that has taken place in the 
composition of the House of Commons. 

* It is frequently said that the voice of the House of 
Commons represents in the Church of England that lay 
voice which, in the early Church, gave assent to the de- 
terminations of synods. It will, perhaps, be more true to 
say that it is the Crown, rather than Parliament, that 
answers to the assenting laity of early times, as when 
articles and canons are published by Royal authority. 
Parliament then will represent the State in its purely civil 
aspect, accepting legislative proposals from the synods or 
from the Crown, and giving them the force of laws of the 
realm and the sanction of civil penalties. If this be a 
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true account of the position occupied by Parliament in 
regard to the Church, it will be seen that the admission 
pf an element alien to the Church of England does not 
affect the constitutional relations of Parliament and the 
Church. If the House of Commons represents the people 
of England (and undoubtedly its mixed composition makes 
it do so the more accurately), then it may rightly speak in 
the name of the people, and give or withhold civil sanction 
to ecclesiastical legislation. But it is one thing to sanction 
Church legislation — it is quite another thing to originate 
it, and carry it through without the concurrence of the 
Church. And the peculiar ground that hostility to the 
Church takes up in some quarters makes it well nigh in- 
tolerable that matters should remain as they are. We are 
told that the existence of an Established Church is, itself, 
an injustice to Dissenters, and that everything that tends 
to increase the usefulness of the Established Church adds 
to the injustice, so that reforms must be steadily resisted 
on the very ground that they would be beneficial. It is 
not difficult to forecast circumstances in which the political 
necessities of a Government or an Opposition may throw 
great power into the hands of a party hostile to the 
Church's interests. 

* It must be borne in mind that the possibility of danger 
to the Chiurch from the mixed composition of Parliament 
was foreseen at the time when the Act of Union with 
Scotland gave a formal recognition to the admission of 
Presbyterians. In 1706 an Act was passed, 5 Anne, c. 5, 
intituled " An Act for securing the Church of England a$ 
by law established," which was afterwards incorporated in 
the Act of Union of the same year, 5 Anne, c. 8. This 
Act provides (i) "That all and singular Acts of Parlia- 
ment now in force for the establishment and preservation 
of the Church of England, and the doctrine, discipline, 
and Government thereof shall remain and be in force for 
ever ;" (2) " That the successors to the Crown shall take 
an oath to maintain the settlement of the Church of 
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England." It need hardly be said that such precautionary 
enactments are not to be depended upon, for no Parlia- 
ment is likely to hold itself bound by such declarations of 
previous Parliaments. But it is worth noting, that at the 
date of the Act of Union it was distinctly recognised that 
the change then made introduced an element of danger to 
the Church of England which required to be guarded 
against. Churchmen can hardly be blamed if they feel 
that the addition of Jews> Roman Catholics, and Dis- 
senters of all denominations, has made Parliament less 
and less fit to discuss the details of Church questions. 
If there was danger in 1708, is there not danger in 1878? 
The, Constitutional right of the Legislature is not disputed, 
but it does not seem too much to ask that, in the exer- 
cise of that right, the Legislature should have regard to 
the altered circumstances of the times. 

* The growth of an interest in Church questions on the 
part of the lay members of the Church of England. The 
hearty, loyal churchmanship of English laymen is one of 
the most encouraging signs of the revival of Church life. 
In the parochial council, in the ruridecanal and the dio- 
cesan conference, in the Church congress, the layman 
takes his part. He not only claims a right to be heard, 
but shows that he is well qualified to be listened to. He 
cannot regard Parliament as representing the laity of the 
Church, either in theory or practice; he cannot be any 
longer satisfied with the Crown only as their represent- 
ative. Some adequate means must be devised for giving 
authoritative expression to the voice of the Church laity.' 

* The system of the Church,' says Lord Selborne, * has 
never shown greater elasticity and expansive power than 
in these days;' and further, *If to some it may appear 
desirable that facilities should be given for the regulation 
and modification of some matters which are now fixed 
by ecclesiastical law, without necessarily bringing them 
for discussion before Parliament, there is no reason to 
suppose that Parliament would refuse to consider any 

K 
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prudent and wdl-devised scheme for that purpose, iiiiich 
might be recommended by the an Jioriiies of the Chm-ch, 
iad framed <m principles consistent with the Qoeen's so- 
premacj. I am not aware of anj recent measure for the 
benefit of the Chnrdi, which has not received a faar and 
ieq>ectfiil consideiation from Pariiament,' 
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PART II. 

Given ti^at Churchmen were inclined to consider 
the questions of Disestablishment and Disen- 
dowment, as a consequence of these, what su- 
perior advantages have Nonconformists to ofTei^ 
them? 

As we have stated in our Introduction, those who urge 
upon churchmen the great advantages to be derived from 
Disestablishment and Disendowment, ought to be able to 
supply them with satisfactory proof of the certainty, or at 
least the probability, of the existence of such alleged 
advantages ; and in seeking such proof the question 
naturally arises, What is the existing state of things in 
unestablished and unendowed religious communities in 
which the highest and most perfect ideais of freedom from 
State control, the absence of the encumbrances and clogs 
of endowments, and the fullest development of the purely 
voluntary principles, combined with the simplest and 
most unecclesiastical expression of the spiritual life, are 
supposed to be realized ? 

But to whom shall we go for trustworthy answers to 
this important question ? Not to advocates of the Church 
of England engaged in controversy with the representatives 
of Nonconformity, for it is not too much to say that they 
have neither the necessary knowledge nor are they likely 
to be possessed of impartial and unprejudiced minds 
on such a subject. Not to Liberationist lecturers or 
writers, for they seem to have but one object in view, and 

K 2 
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that is to keep all the defects of their own Communities 
in the background, to represent in rose and golden hues 
all their virtues, to make out as strong a case as possible 
against the Church of England, and to paint her in the 
blackest colours, with a view to advance the cause of 
Disestablishment and Disendowment. 

Nor do we think it would be fair to look to any news- 
paper articles, nor to any irresponsible writers or speakers 
for reliable answers to this question. To whom then 
shall we look for an accurate and impartial view of the 
real state of things existing in unestablished and unen- 
dowed communities outside the Church of England, who 
claim to be free from all those assumed worldly surround- 
ings and encumbrances with which the Church of England 
is alleged to be so embarrassed and so heavily weighted ? 

Fortunately there are accessible to us the recorded 
utterances of those whose knowledge, experience, ofl&cial 
position, and character constitute them competent, im- 
partial, and trustworthy witnesses in giving evidence which 
will supply us with abundant information in answer to the 
question — What is the existing state of things amongst 
unestablished and unendowed religious communities out- 
side the Church of England ? Of these utterances we 
shall venture to avail ourselves in our endeavour to fur- 
nish Churchmen, and it may be even many Nonconform- 
ists, with some idea of a prevalent state of things amongst 
voluntary religious bodies on which but little is generally 
known. 

And it will be borne in mind that these utterances are 
not of a private, but of an ofl&cial, character, the speakers 
being men of high standing in the religious bodies to which 
they belong, and speaking either from the presidential 
chair at representative meetings over which they were 
presiding, or as selected speakers or writers thoroughly 
familiar with the subjects with which they dealt. The 
descriptions of the existing state of things in such bodies 
therefore may be taj^n for granted as truthful pictures,* 
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sketched by their most eminent ministers, pictures from 
which we may learn more of the subject in question than 
we could acquire a knowledge of from any other source. 
The deliberate statements of these ministers shall be the 
answers then to the questions which in the following pages 
we shall propose. 

And in making use of these remarkable confessions as 
to the deplorable state of things which exists in those re- 
ligious bodies, it will be understood that we are but making 
use of confessions which at the cost of considerable time 
and labour we have carefully extracted from official docu- 
ments published to the world, but which, like many other 
official documents, seldom get read by Nonconformists, 
and which perhaps are scarcely ever seen by Churchmen. 

In this second part of our book we shall, in answer to 
the questions proposed, say little ourselves, and we shall 
quote no authorities but such as those we have named, so 
that if the religious bodies outside the Church appear in 
an unattractive light and uninviting aspect, our readers 
will bear in mind that the pictures are genuine and reliable, 
and that they are sketched by no unfriendly hands, and 
moreover we think that they will come to the conclusion 
that while Nonconformists busy themselves so much about 
the alleged defects of the Church there are crying evils 
and abuses among themselves which demand their serious 
attention, and call loudly for reform. 

We should not feel that it lay within our province to 
dwell upon or bring into prominence the admitted preva- 
lent defects and failings of any religious bodies outside the 
Church of England, were it not that the vast advantages 
to be derived from Disestablishment and Disendowment are 
constantly thrust upon the attention of Churchmen, This 
necessitates us to enquire into the truth of these al- 
leged advantages, and in doing so we naturally avail 
ourselves of the indisputable testimony of the most im- 
partial and trustworthy witnesses, who in their evidence 
can have no object in view but truthfully to represent 
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facts as they find them. And we shall not be surprised if 
after reading these descriptions of unestablished and un- 
endowed Nonconformity, churchmen generally will be 
confirmed in their preference for the privileges and advan- 
tages of their own ancient Established Church, and that 
even some churchmen who may have had hankerings 
after the theoretical advantages of Disestablishment and 
Disendowment will be disenchanted of their illusion. 



Would not the Disestablishment of the Church 
lead to a greater development of the volun- 
tary principle than is possible in an Esta- 
blished and Endowed Church? 

LXXIV. We have already shown that the present pro- 
perty of the Church of England is the outcome and result 
of the voluntary principle. For the Church recklessly to 
throw away or to stand heedlessly by while others take 
from her the free gifts of her members in days past, with 
the hope that her disendowment would prove a greater in- 
centive to voluntary liberality toward her by her members 
in the present day, would be something like a man throw- 
ing away his present possessions with the illusory hope 
that some liberally disposed people might be prompted to 
commiserate his poverty and enrich him in some other 
way. 

There is nothing in the Church of England as an 
Established and Endowed Church to hinder the outflow 
of Christian liberality. We are borne out by facts when 
we say that whether we judge the question from the volun- 
tary liberality of the past, which has been the source of 
her present endowments, or the very great liberality of her 
members in the present, from which new endowments are 
Bpringing up for the future, the Church of England is the 
most voluntary Church in the world. At least the liberality 
vi churchmen, while still members of an established and 
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endowed Church, will in every department of Christian 
work bear a favourable comparison with that of all other 
religious bodies put together outside her communion. 

This is admitted in a paper, read by Mr. J. Carvell 
Williams, chairman of the Parliamentary and Electoral 
Committee of the Liberation Society, at the meeting of 
the Congregational Union of England and Wales, 1872. 
He says — ^ Speaking at a recent religious anniversary, the 
High Sheriff of Cumberland said that a great many men 
in that county were getting money in hatfuls; on which 
the bishop of the diocese corrected him, by saying, " In 
barrowfuls." And almost everywhere our upper and 
middle classes, at least, have in recent years been grow- 
ing richer than any other class — ^how rich, we can only 
guess by what they spend on houses, carriages, and ser- 
vants, and only known for a certainty when their wills 
are proved at Doctors' Commons.- Many Nonconform- 
ists have shared in the general prosperity, but not very 
many have made the fact evident by their augmented gifts 
for the support of religious institutions \' 

In a paper read by the Rev. J. R. Wood, at the assembly 
of the Baptist Union, 1878, he says: *The material com- 
forts of Evangelists should receive attention. Their ser- 
vice will have hardship in it and fatigue ; it is far from 
being a pleasant pastime ; those who ** tarry by the stuflF," 
and enjoy the luxury of " home Sundays," should certainly 
not fail to help the brethren who go down into the battle. 
If the journey to his appointment can be done by rail, 
must the local Evangelist pay his own fare? If there 
be no rail, must he walk? And if he rides or drives, 
who shall, pay the horse hire ? There are places where 
even dinner and tea are hard to get. The sigh escapes, 
unbidden — " Oh, what a wretched land is this, that yields 
us no supplies 1 " Ought not the Church to interpose in 
such cases ? Bearing in mind the tender words of our risen 

* See Oongregational Year Booh for 1873, p. 128, 
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Lord to His disciples, " Come and dine," we can hardly 
think the Church would demean herself if attention were 
given even to details like these. Of skill in making the 
best use of local preachers our Methodist friends are 
great masters ; and in more respects than one we shall 
do well to work on the lines they have laid down. In 
one branch of Methodism there is a double plan — a 
preaching plan, and a dinner plan, — and both are matters 
of circuit arrangement \* 

Would not the Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment of the Church get rid of the Parochial 
system, and therefore lead to greater freedom 
and more competition in the erection of 
Churches P 

LXXV. The Parochial system, which confides to a 
given clergyman the spiritual charge of the whole popula- 
tion within a limited area, and confers upon him, within 
that area, the exclusive power of preaching the Word of 
God in the public congregation and administering the 
Sacraments, is a system coeval with the Church of Eng- 
land herself. It is a system which, though even if attended 
with some drawbacks, possesses very great advantages, in 
that it aims, through its central parish church and resi- 
dent minister, at securing for every one in the parish 
provision for public worship, the means of grace, and the 
administration of those religious offices which it is the 
special privilege of the Church to render to her members 
in joy and sorrow, in life and in death *. 

. * The Baptist Handbook for 1879. *Tlie best means of using 
unpaid local Evangelists in connection with our Church work, 
whether in towns or rural districts ;' pp. 56, 57. 

'-' The Parochial Svstem. — * Among the many great advantages 
>vhich the English nation enjoys, the greatest is their parochial 
system, which is not only an institution of inestimable value in itself, 
but that wjbich gives stability to all the rest.* — Daniel Webster, 
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To say that the ancient Parochial system of England was 
not equal to the strain to which it was subject at the end 
of the last and during the earlier part of the present cen- 
tury, in the face of the altered circumstances of the 
country and the immense increase of the population, is no 
reproach to that system in itself, but rather a reflection on 
those who had charge of its working, that they did not at 
an earlier date endeavour to render it more elastic, and 
seek to adapt it, as has lately been done through the 
various Church Building and new Parishes Acts, to the 
current wants of the Church and the nation. 

But taking the Parochial system as it now exists with 
all provisions for prudent and well-advised expansion, we 
cannot see that there is much to complain of as to liberty 
in church building. 

It is quite true that the most suitable clergyman may 
not always be appointed to a given parish, and that some- 
times it may happen that there may be considerable lack 
of harmony in doctrine and ideas of public worship 
between pastor and people ; but these are only drawbacks 
to which all systems are subject, and from which the most 
perfect in theory are not free. 

We believe that the abolition of the Parochial system 
would be one of the greatest calamities which, in religious 
matters, could be inflicted upon the people of England. 

Those who regard themselves as suffering any in- 
convenience from the defects arising out of it, may well 
learn a lesson of contentment from a knowledge of the 
state of things which, at least comparatively, exists 
amongst some unestablished and unendowed religious 
bodies who are free from its restraints, and who are at 
liberty to build places of worship how and where they may 
please. 

The Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown, speaking as chairman 
of the Baptist Union at its Annual Meeting, 1878, says*— 

' See Bapthi Handbook , 1879, p. ^(S, 
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* In many a small town, the existence of two, three, or 
four struggling Baptist Churches, instead of one with some 
power in it, is a folly, a weakness, and in some cases a 
scandal. In such instances it is very desirable that, in the 
spirit of Christian wisdom and forbearance, our brethren 
should cast their wretched little differences to the winds, 
and cordially unite and so become strong. And if a num- 
ber of little churches, three or four situated within as 
many miles of one another, in a thinly-peopled district, 
were to agree to have one minister, with one or two youth- 
ful apprentices, it would be in every way a great advantage. 
As to the independence of which we are so proud, and 
which so often means dependence upon some charitable 
society, surely three or four churches welded into one 
would be quite as independent when tmited as they are 
when standing apart.' 

The Rev. J. H. Millard, Secretary to the British and 
Irish Baptist Home Mission, reading a paper before the 
Baptist Union, entitled * Supply and Demand,' says ' — 
'Whilst in some villages there are two Nonconformist, 
and even, I regret to say, two Baptist Chapels, there are 
still 67 villages (or nearly one-third of the whole), with 
populations ranging from 50 to 600 each, without any 
Nonconformist Chapel at all. Of die numerous Baptist 
Churches also, not one-half are able to support a pastor, 
and still less able to spread the Gospel in the neighbour- 
hood around, while their total contributions to foreign 
missions barely amount to £200. There are only 28 pas- 
tors for 65 churches.' 

The Rev. Major Paull says' — *I was, one Sabbath 
evening, being driven into a village of some 300 inhabi- 
tants, where I had engaged to preach, when, as I entered 
the green, I saw to my surprise three chapels all in a row, 
and ablaze with oil-lamps. On asking which of these was 



* Baptist HandbooVy 1879, p. 90. 

* Congregational Year Book, 1871, pp. 12-I-a. 
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to be my sphere of duty, I was told neither, and that the 
Independent Chapel was further down the street. I need 
not say that I had a scanty audience, although my infor- 
mant told me, with evident pride, that it was the best of 
the four, and accompanied his statement with sundry de- 
preciatory remarks upon the quality of the other congre- 
;gations. In another village, of similar size, there was a 
chapel in a fairly-thriving condition. A difference arose 
on the subject of baptism, when the weaker party 
immediately seceded, and erected a new building. The 
usual disastrous consequences ensued. ... In two 
or three cases new chapels have been built, either oppo- 
site or in close proximity to those previously existing ; and 
now, instead of one well-filled chapel, there are two 
•miserably attended, and with the near prospect of extinc- 
tion. Brethren, these things ought not so to be. I feel 
it a humiliation even to speak of them. But they are 

facts too patent; to be denied or concealed 

Much of the strength of the churches is spent in mutual 
antagonism. Two or more chapels being built where the 
population is barely enough for one, the only chance of 
existence is for each to try and strengthen itself at its 
neighbour's expense. I will not speak of the unworthy 
methods frequently resorted to for this purpose, but will 
only refer to the unhealthy influence which such proceed- 
ings must exert on personal and Church piety. They 
breed in all a miserable sectarianism, than which nothing 
is more inimical to the spirit of Christianity. Each minute 
fragment shouts, *' The Temple of the Lord are we ! " 
And declares the claims of all others to be inferior, if not 
false. Zeal for the denomination, or for " the interest," 
takes the place of zeal for Christ, and love for those out- 
side their own borders is hardly recognised as a duty. 
Growth in grace must be very difficult in such circumstance. 
A high development of piety must be well-nigh impossible. 
I am persuaded that much of the bitterness and narrow- 
ness of soul complained of in our country churches^ 19 
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owing to these unchristian rivalries. Equally baneful is 
the effect on the Churches. Their purity suflfers. The 
strong competition tends to lower the standard of mem- 
bership. In order to secure a new comer, and to prevent 
his going to the other chapel, he is admitted to communion 
on very imperfect evidence of his regeneration. The ex- 
tension of the Gospel is also seriously retarded. " The 
wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God." 
" The fruit of righteousness is sown in peace of them 
that make peace." The world has sufficient enlightenment 
to know that emulations and strife are not signs of the 
true religion, while men of right feeling instinctively hold 
aloof from contentious Churches. It creates a deep preju- 
dice against the principles of Nonconformity. How 
seriously we are damaged, as Nonconformists, by the 
present system, those only know who mingle in what is 
called " Church society." The most distinctive feature of 
dissent in the eyes of Episcopalians are its divisions, with 
the conflicts which grow out of them. The remark of 
the clergyman that " Chapel's little troubles never came 
alone," and that " it never rains but it pours," is too true. 
No sooner has one denomination planted itself in a village, 
and begun to prosper, than another appears on the stage. 
The rival speedily becomes an adversary. ** And where 
envying and strife is, there is confusion and evil work." 

* Now such exhibitions are unseemly and hurtful in the 
highest degree. That those who look on and condemn 
them have contentions within their own borders, neither 
affords us justification nor mitigates their censure. Indeed, 
local conflicts are, in the Established Church, largely pre- 
vented by the parochial system^ which does not permit one 
clergyman to trespass upon the sphere of another. Can 
we wonder, when their system does hinder these evils and 
the voluntary system does not, but seems to encourage 
them, that they view ours as the inferior ? ' 

The Rev. E. J. Hartland, in reading a paper before the 
^Congregational Union on 'Arrangements with other Bodies 
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of Nonconformists to prevent the multiplication of weak 
Churches,' says : — 

* A. is a small market-town in the north of England, con- 
taining in round numbers 1,900 inhabitants. The utmost 
provision required by the Free Churches would be about 
665 sittings. But what do we find ? A Wesleyan chapel 
with 400 sittings ; a Primitive Methodist with 300 ; and 
an Independent with 250 ; making in all 950 sittings, or 
nearly 300 in excess of the actual need. Can it be at all 
surprising that, under such circumstances, all the Congre« 
gational Church can raise for its pastor and its incidental 
expenses together will not exceed £70 a-year, and that it 
is obliged to call for the help of the County Union to 
save it from utter ruin ? * 

' B. is a market-town in one of the counties included in 
the Oxford circuit, with a population of 2,000 souls. If 
Nonconformity provided 700 sittings for public worship, it 
would be enough. But, instead of Uiis, we have a 
Wesleyan chapel accommodating 400, an Independent 
chapel for 350, a Primitive Methodist for 200, and 
other provision for 150 more; or 400 in excess of the 
actual requirement: while the Establishment provides 
sittings in two churches for 1,050 persons. Need I say 
that, under these circumstances, the Congregational pastor 
has to subsist on a pittance far below the wages of many 
working men?' 

* C. is a village in the west of England. Its population 
is 336. The Baptist chapel seats 250 people, and the 
Independent chapel 150 ; together 400, or 64 in excess 
of the whole population \* 

At the conclusion of the discussion arising from Mr. 
Hartland's paper, it was resolved unanimously — *That 
this Union is deeply impressed with the injury resulting to 
Evangelical Nonconformity, and to the general interests 
of religion, from the multiplication of weak churches of 

* Congregation^ Year Bookt 1872, p. 129. 
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different denominations in small towns and rural districts; 
and instructs the committee to consider whether any mea-^' 
sures can be adopted in conjunction with the representa- 
tives of other denominations, to abate the evil/ 

Chapels built, but not paid for. 

The Rev. S. H. Booth, as Secretary of the Finance 
Committee of the Baptist Union, says — * The nunaber of 
sittings provided in new chapels, and in the enlargement 
of old chapels, is probably not fewer than 20,000. These 
have cost some £200,000. Of course only a proportion 
of this amount has been paid off V 

.< 

Increase of small Chapels the weakness of Non- 
conformity. 

Deploring the building of needless small chapels and 
the formation of non- self- supporting Nonconformist 
societies, the Rev. T. W. Davids writes — ' Should not all 
our County Unions set themselves more sternly than they 
sometimes do against the founding of independent 
churches in localities where already they are little likely 
to be self-supporting? We have far too many such, 
and but few of them are any help to us, any comfort 
to their ministers, or any honour to themselves. Some 
of them might be prevailed on to unite together, or with 
one of their stronger neighbours. Sometimes this would 
not be an easy thing to do indeed, but still it ought to be 
attempted ; and in many cases our County Unions would' 
be more than justified in making the consent of their 
brethren to such a proposal a condition of contributing to 
their support. At any rate, we should do all in our power 
to discountenance the increase of such churches, both in 

* The Baptist Handbook for 1879. Report of Committee, Statistics, 
P-27. . * 
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justice to our principles and to ourselves. And are not 
some of our methods of administering the funds of our 
county unions open to objection ? In the case of depen- 
dent churches, should any applications for assistance be 
received from their ministers? Would it not be better 
every way to require that all such applications should be 
made by the people ? Would it not be much more grate- 
fiil to our brethren? Would it not be safer and much 
wiser also for the churches? When the correspondent 
on the subject is the minister, does it not sometimes hap- 
pen — either that the people, though unconsciously, become 
indifferent to their responsibility, or, not knowing what his 
income is, assuine that it is adequate at least, whenr he, in 
fact, is almost struggling with want ? In that case also do 
not our unions run the risk of unwittingly maintaining 
brethren in positions where their usefulness is at an end*?' 

More Congregational Chapels than can be main- 
tainedy and consequent rivalries, schisms and 
divisions. 

The Rev. John Kennedy, D.D., in a paper read before 
the Congregational Union, states that * the papers which 
were laid before us in 1870 and 187 1 dealt almost ex- 
clusively with one of these. They set forth, and illus- 
trated by examples, the waste of spiritual labour, and the 
worse than waste, the unholy jealousies and rivalries, occa- 
sioned by the multiplication of places of worship belong- 
ing to different denominations in villages and rural dis- 
tricts. They did not fail to remind us at the same time 
that, as physicians, we should first heal ourselves. There 
are places in which, through unhappy divisions, there are- 
more Congregational Churches than can possibly be main- 
tained in efficiency and strength. The cure for this latter 

* The Congregational Year Book for 1871, p. 119. 
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evil must be found in the Christian public opinion of 
the neighbourhood, and in the fraternal action of county 
associations \* 

Nonconfonnist Struggles for Existence. 

The Rev. J. H. Millard states that ' there are instances 
mournfully frequent in which the life of a village church 
is a perpetual struggle for existence, pastor and people 
alike depressed by burdens which they are ill able to sus- 
tain. Doubtless it is desirable that our village churches 
should enjoy all the advantages which a cultured and ex- 
perienced pastoral superintendence can confer ; but it is 
obvious that they can seldom be in a position to pro- 
vide the maintenance which pastors, competent to such 
work, are entitled to expect, and are mostly able to com- 
mand. Either, therefore, the village churches must fall 
into incompetent hands, and languish under inadequate 
ministrations, or else the village pastor must pursue his 
labours under conditions which paralyze his energies, and 
render his life a continual martyrdom ^J 

Would not Disestablishment and Disendowment 
be the best remedy for the present existing 
defects in our system of Church Patronage, 
and would not all abuses be swept away by 
allowing each Congregation to choose its own 
Minister P 

LXXVI. Whatever defects may exist in our present 
system of patronage, We ate persuaded that their true re- 

* The Congregational Fear Book for 1876. A Free Church Con- 
ference, by the Kev. Jn. Kennedy, M.A , D D , p. 136. 

^ The Baptist Handbook for 1878. The Evangelization of Cities 
and ViUages (a paper read by the Rev. J. H. Millard, B.A.). 
III. Claims of Agricultural Counties, p. 88, 
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Iticdy is not to be found in disestablishment and disen- 
dowment *. 

By disestablishment and disendowment some present 
abuses would no doubt be swept away, but only to give 
place to defects and abuses of an equally, if not more, seri- 
ous nature, incidental to other systems of patronage. As 
laity and Clergy we must do all we can to remedy defects 
and reform abuses in our present system of patronage, or, 
if need be, seek some better plan of appointment to be- 
nefices, in which the Congregation, the Patron, and the 
Bishop would each have a voice ; but we may be assured 
that whatever evils we at present complain of, we should 
find no remedy for them in leaving each congregation to 
choose its own minister. Those who have experience of 
that system are best able to speak of its results, and their 
following testimonies are certainly not encouraging. 

In a paper read by the Rev. W. Braden, at a meeting 
of the Congregational Union of England and Wales^ 

* Principal Tullock in an Article in the Contemporary Review, 
says— * The external arrangements by which all Dissenting com- 
ifiunions are, more or .less, manipulated and kept going ss institu- 
tions are often far more secularising and bureaucratic than those 
which prevail in the National Churches. If the Church of England 
has to do with Parliament and the ** orders of an assembly in which 
many are not Churchmen and some are- not Christians/' has Little 
Bethel no Parliament of its own to transact its business with and 
take its orders from, and are all the members of this Parliament 
Christians? If the Prime Minister appoints the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who appoints the preacher of Salem Chapel? The 
famous butterman, or perhaps one or two or half-a-dozen not so 
intelligent or tolerant as the kind-hearted Tozer. Is the appointment 
of Bishops or Clergy by popular election — by the election, that is to 
say, of the so-called '* Spiritual Community " — a whit less secular, 
a whit less political than the appointment of Bishops by "the 
Minister of the day ? " Is the appointment of Bishops in the Irish 
Church since its Disestablishment a whit more a spiritual affair than 
\X was before ? Who that knows anything of the facts of popular 
election, or mixed lay and clerical election, can maintain this for a 
moment ? And is it not to juggle with words, and ideas too, to use 
seriously an argument of this kind ? ' 

L 
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1872^, he says — 'Numbers of Churches are constantly in 
want of pastors, and vice versd. What methods have we 
of bringing the two together ? The question sounds al- 
most ironical, for it is notorious that we have no methcx^ 
understanding by that word, system, order, regularity. 
What happens when a Church is announced as * vacant ? ' 
^Everyone knows — our deacons most painfully. From aU 
quarters come letters of recommendation to the authori- 
ties ; some from brethren of popular reputation, and these 
produce the deepest impression^ Yet it is possible, fron^ 
the pecyliar circumstance of the writers, from their accu- 
mulated engagements, &c., their words may be least trust- 
worthy. Other letters are from personal friends of the 
desiring candidate, written out of pure commiseration, and 
at his request. The man may not be suitable, but good- 
nature cannot resist his appeal. Ministers also have been 
known to send vivid pen-and-ink sketches of their own 
inestimable virtues, accompanied by elegant photographs 
of their appearance, and a printed sermon, or scraps of 
eulogy from local newspapers. These cases, I rejoice to 
add, are both rare and unsuccessful 

' JBut the point is this : from these recommendations a 
candidate often has to be selected. What can come of 
such a haprhazard system I What can we expect ? That 
the right man will get to the right place ? By the good 
providence of God, he may. But the deacons and the 
Church, with that bewildering and increasing mass of let- 
ters before them, need very strong faith in order to believe 
it. Have we not, most of us, felt sceptical and incredu- 
lous when at ordinations and recognitions we have heard 
men so selected describe their convictions of a Divine call 
to thai particular spot to service^ when the fact is, thai 
they themselves have moved heaven and earth, powers 
spiritual and temporal, clergy and laity, in order to get an 
introduction there. The unreality of our religious speech 

* See Congregational Year Booh^ 1873, pp. 106, 107. 
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has many sad illustrations in this direction. Now the evils 
connected with this plan are obvious. I mention a few. 
There is no guarantee that the best or that right appoint- 
ments will be made. Unfair advantage is given to some 
men over others, tlyough their acquaintance with those 
who have the ear of the Churches. It throws modest 
sensitive men, unwilling to press their claims, into painful 
and unjust obscurity, while the pushing and the obtrusive, 
and not always the highest qualified, come to the front. 
It imposes a heavy and unnecessary burden upon the 
leading members of the denomination. It produces per- 
plexity in the minds of Church authorities, and creates 
that eagerness in congregations to hear many men, which 
results in lengthened vacancies and ultimate divisions.' 

Again the Rev. R. H. Marten contrasts the systems of 
patronage in the Church and Nonconformity as follows : — 
* One other caution may not be out of place. It relates 
to self-flattering comparisons, more especially between our 
own Free Churches and the Established Church of this 
country. 

* According to our ideal of a Christian Church, and 
which we believe to be that of the New Testament, its 
patronage and control by the State exposes it to peculiar 
forms of worldliness, from which our own Churches seek 
to be exempt. But it is well to bear in mind that a Church 
is not necessarily a spiritually-minded Church because of 
its freedom in this respect, or because its organization is 
congregational, rather than parochial or national, or 
because it manages, independently of all other com- 
munities, its own affairs, elects its own ministers, raises its 
own funds, and determines its own membership. Neither 
is a Church necessarily 2l worldly-minded Church because 
the Crown nominates for election its chief ministers, and 
its congregations have little or no voice in the appoint- 
ment of their pastors, and depend for their funds on 
tithes and endowments rather than upon their own volun- 
tary contributions.' 

L 2 
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*A brief extract which I made from a leader in the 
TtmeSf three or four years ago, may both serve to enforce 
this caution, as well as to relieve a little the tedium of my 
own remarks — " Early this century, a well-known leader of 
thought, and still more a model of Christian character, 
Mr. Shepherd, of Frome, was watching the march past of 
all the school children of his town, with their respective 
teachers and managers, on some festive occasion. He 
knew them all till one little squad baffled him. Stepping 
forward, he asked who they were. • We be a split from 
the Primitives,' was the flag-bearer's answer. * Ah 1 my 
good man,' Mr. Shepherd replied, 'that's what we all 
are ^ " A split from the Primitives ! " ' Well spoken 1 

Again, the Rev. Samuel Hebditch says — ' But the season: 
most fraught with peril and with instruction to our Churches 
is that which we have come to call an interregnum. Too 
often it has been for the Church a season of humiliating 
self- disclosure ; how much self-will, how little charity, how 
little understanding of essential principles, how little grace 
it has, is then too apparent. Then, especially, is seen the 
difference between the preacher's work and the pastor's. 
If the Church has been gathered, and held together by the 
preacher's power, with the power fails also the work. We 
all know of Chapels which, like the captives in Babylon, 
have had to weep over departed glories. Great preachers 
made them for awhile their centres, and they were 
thronged. The great preacher passes away, and a rem- 
nant only remains. We look for a solid fabric from all 
that noise of quarrying and building, and Tobiah's taunt 
is true — " A fox going up upon the wall breaks it down." 
Such preachers act like the tide power ; the attraction 
present, prosperity rushes on, like the bore of the Severn, 
in lunar springs ; absent, it is low water indeed "/ 

^ See Baptist Handbook fori 8 79, p. 79. 

* See Congregational Year Booh for 1877 p. 145. 
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Voluntary religious bodies no guarantee against 
morally unfit men entering their Ministry. 

The Rev. H. Stowell Brown, as President of the Baptist 
Union, speaking of unfit men who enter the Baptist ministry, 
says : — But are we doing our best to prevent the really awful 
mistake of choosing as the guide and counsellor and 
friend of ourselves and our families a man morally unfit 
for such a post, and one whose folly or whose wickedness 
may wreck the Church and put it to an open shame? 
Some of us know churches which have suffered so 
terribly from this cause that they have become the scorn 
of all their neighbours ; they are despised, shunned, held 
up to public contempt, and will perhaps never recover the 
character they have lost. It may be impossible, with all 
watchfulness and prayer, to keep every wolf in sheep's 
clothing out of the ministry, but I think that the intrusion 
of such creatures would be made more difficult, and there- 
fore more infrequent, if the entrance to our ministry were 
by the door of apprenticeship, and if no talents, however 
brilliant, were to pass a man in without that test of 
character which apprenticeship might be expected to 
supply ^' 

Again, the Rev. H. Stowell Brown says : — * As a 
rule, our ministers go from college, and some of them 
from no college, at once into a pastorate. Inexpe- 
rienced, knowing little of the world, not much of the 
Church, a^nd not too much of themselves, they are sud- 
denly placed in positions of great responsibility, not as 
subalterns, but as chiefs. Now it would be strange, it 
would make men stare in wonder and shake their heads 
in doubt, if a railway company or a bank should write to 
a school or a college for one of its students, even the 

- ' Th.Q Baptist Handbook for 1879. President's Address on Minis- 
terial Apprenticeship, pp. 40, 41. J 
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cleverest, and forthwith make him manager. To a cer- 
tainty the concern would come to grief, and soon be found 
in a state of hopeless insolvency. The idea of such 
monstrous folly would never enter the head of any business 
man ; and yet there are many men of business, and 
shrewd men too, who, as members and deacons of our 
churches, follow just such a course . in the choice and 
appointment of a minister, and do not seem to think that 
they act at all unwisely. There are few occupations, 
above that of the roughest unskilled labourer, into which a 
man can go as principal and not as servant with less 
training and less proof of fitness than are required of the 
man who enters the pastorate of our churches. No man 
would be trusted to drive the slowest goods train, to say 
nothing of the Irish Mail or the Flying Dutchman, without 
more practice in his business than is demanded of a 
Baptist minister in order to his taking the oversight of a 
church. Surely it is a miracle of mercy if he do not 
upset the coach. In commerce there are sub-managers ; 
in mechanical trades foremen ; and these attain their posi- 
tions, inferior as such positions are, only through long 
trial and practice ; but in our churches, the student, or 
the man who, though nothing of a student, has a glib 
tongue, and has been heard three or four times in the 
pulpit, just takes one stride and is the pastor of the 
church, its teacher, example, and guide, and the chief, if 
not sole, director of all its affairs ^* 

Ministerial Apprenticeship, or a leaning to the 
system of the Church of England, thouigh 
tinder a different name. 

Concerning ministerial apptenticeship the Rev. H. Stowell 
Brown says : — * In most churches of the present day a sys- 

1 The Baptist Handbook for 1879. President's Address on Minis- 
terial Apprenticeship, pp. 33, 34. 
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tern ofwhatmaybe called ministerial apprenticeship prevails. 
Notably so in the Church of England. There the appren- 
tices are known as curates ; a word not free from objection ; 
because it limits, what I feel sure is in most cases not the 
fact, that the care of the parish and the cure of souls ar^ 
left by the beneficed clergyman to the young man just 
ordained ; whereas all the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land, those in the episcopate excepted, are distinctly called 
curates in the prayer — " Send down upon our bishops and 
curates, and all congregations committed to their charge^ 
the healthful spirit of Thy grace." The elder minister is 
quite as much a curate as his young assistant ; nay, rather 
the elder minister is in the truest sense the curate, the man 
to whom the charge of the parish or district is entrusted. 
Further, the word curate does not meet the case we are 
considering, because there are clergymen who, all their 
lives, occupy the humble position which the word incor- 
rectly but popularly implies ; and, in many a case, if years, 
experience, and eflScacy are to be the test, the rector is 
more the curate's apprentice than the curate his. But 
almost every clergyman in the Established Church of this 
country enters upon his work as an apprentice ; call him 
curate if you will> he is an apprentice ; he goes to help 
the parish clergyman, and, in helping him, to learn the 
duties of the ministry \' 

Frequent Ministerial remoyals prove that mistakes 
have been made all round. 

With reference to prevalent unfitness in the Baptist minis- 
try and consequent frequent removals, the Rev. H. Stowell 
Brown states : — * In many cases the minister's first charge 
serves the place of an apprenticeship — fiaUxperimentum in 

* The Baptist Handbook for 1879. President's Address on Minis- 
terial Apprenticeship, p. 33. 
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corpon vili — and the poor Church suffers much from hi^ 
bungling way of going to work ; he starves it by giving it in-^ 
sufficient food ; poisons it by giving it unwholesome food ; 
blisters it with perpetual scolding ; mangles it by cutting 
off member after member without just cause ; possibly he 
ends by bullying it and preaching a very uncharitable 
sermon at his funeraL He learns — yes, he learns, but 
much to the cost of the unfortunate people ; and perhaps 
he learns nothing, but inflicts himself upon some other 
Church to repeat the dreadful operation. His motto isi 
"Woe is me if I preach not the Gospel;" and it never 
occurs to him how woeful it may be to the people if he do; 
Is the success of our method so great as to make us feel 
satisfied? I venture to think not. The very frequent 
moving of our ministers to and fro is no sign of success. 
In many cases the meaning of such changes is that a 
mistake has been made by the minister, by the Church, or 
by both, and that neither knew the other well enough 
when the pastoral relationship was formed. Happily, 
the marriage can be dissolved without much difficulty, 
though this is not always the case ; but it had been better 
if some man or men of sense had forbidden the banns and 
required a longer period of courtship, that it might be 
seen whether the gentleman were an honest fellow or a 
mere adventurer, and whether between him and the lady 
there were compatibility of temper \' ' 



The allegation of having prayed for a Minister 
no justification of the choice. 

On the above subject the Rev. H. Stowell Browa 
says : — * It may be said, however, that this way of choos- 
ing a minister is not so much of hap and hazard as it seems 

« 

* The Bapiisi Handbook for 1879. President's Address on Minis- 
terial Apprent'ceship, p. 35, 
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to be, for this reason — that none of our churches ever 
chooses a minister without first asking God's guidance in 
prayer. Now I hope that I do not undervalue such prayer, 
when it is offered in deep and solemn earnestness and not 
merely as a matter of decent form ; when it is offered with 
the honest desire that the right man may be found, and 
not with the blind and, perhaps, factious determination 
that, right or wrong, we will vote for the man whose half 
a dozen sermons have pleased us. What we call prayer 
for God's guidance may be prayer, not that God would 
send us His man, but that He would accept ours. By all 
means let God's guidance be sought in honest prayer; 
but let us remember that asking God's guidance in such a 
matter as this is like asking His help in regard to th0 
supply of our temporal wants. To obtain our daily bread 
we must think and work as well as pray ; we must not 
only pray but think and exercise our judgment in all care- 
fulness when the question is — Who shall be our minister 
to break us the Bread of Life * ?' 

Sottlomcnts and unsettlements in the Baptist - 

Ministry. 

Relative to the prevalent state of unrest in the Baptist 
ministry Mr. Brown states : — * In the statistics of our Hand-'' 
book there is a column which refers to the ministers of th^ 
Churches, and is headed with the words, * When settled.^ 
Now the * when settled ' too often means — when unsettled'. 
For in many a case the settlement at B is the result of un- 
settlement at A, and the settlement at E, the result of suc- 
cessive unsettlements in A, B, C, and D ; and if this minister, 
confessing himself a pilgrim and a stranger upon earth, live 
long enough, he may one day be found spending his last 
day at Z, nor need he attain to a patriarchal age in order 

' The Baptist Handbook for 1879. The President's Address ou 
Ministerial Apprenticeship, pp. 34, 35. 
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to do that The * when settled ' column in our Handbook 
discovers a degree of unrest which shows that the settle- 
ments of our ministers are far from satisfactory. Do not 
these frequent changes arise, in some measure, from the 
fact that not a few good men who enter our ministry are 
not qualified to make their ministries successful, partly be- 
cause of their not having had the early practical training 
which an apprenticeship would have given them *•' 



Ministerial Backsliding. 

Concerning ministerial backsliding, the Rev. John Aldis, 
in a paper read before the Baptist Union, says : — * Not 
a few of our pastors and members retire from their 
wonted place and work. Some settle down in London or 
other crowded resort where Ihey are not wanted, and 
thus put their candle under a bushel; or they seek some 
rural retreat. The main objects regarded are a good resir 
dence, beautiful scenery, and respectable, if not grand, 
society. 

* There may be no Baptist Church, and no real oppor- 
tunity for evangelistic work, and so no need to share the 
burdens or bear the obloquy of dissent. So they settle 
down into spiritual lethargy, or swell the tide of formalism 
and semi-popery by which the land is corrupted, and our 
best efforts are opposed. One cry is already consecrated, 
" Remember Lot's wife ! " We need now to raise another, 
"Remember her lot!" The lust of ease, beauty, and 
abundance brought him and his to the fringe of the 
flaming rain, and he was glad to get to Zoar at last. Let 
our friends go to it, and take up the village cause. Their 
talents will have freer play, and, relatively, greater force. 
Their influence will neutralize or diminish the pressure of 



- * The BapHst Handbook for 1879. '^^ President's Address on 
Ministerial Apprenticeship, p. 36. 
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persecution. The calm will refresh them, the social 
novelties will amuse, and the work will not kill them ^,* 



Would not the choice of a Minister by the Con- 
gregation in a Disestablished and Disendowed 
Church be productive of greater unity amongst 
the people, and greater sympathy between 
them and their Pastor, and also contribute 
to the permanency of his position and the 
increase of his influence for good P 

LXXVII. The Rev. W. Braden, in a paper read before 
the Congregational Union, on * Our Vacant Churches/ 
says : — * All this makes us long for a better system, and 
to look round for a remedy. The nobler the conception 
entertained by Christian Churches of what a minister 
should be and do, the better it will be for both him 
and them. 

* But have not many congregations very exaggerated 
and unjust notions on this subject ? Is the ideal perfect ? 
Is the standard set up, the spiritual excellence of the man, 
the strength of his character, the gift of edification that he 
possesses ; or is it rather his power to attract by glitter, or 
eccentricity from other communities, and so fill the ex- 
chequer? Is it as a teacher sent from God that he is 
welcomed, or as a man who is likely to do the Church 
credit in the opinion of outsiders ? Are not our congrega- 
tions smitten with a mania for a popular preacher, and 
are not valuable men rejected because people are pitiably 
fastidious about minor and utterly insignificant points ? I 
content myself with asking, not answering these question?. 
If there is any truth in them, then we cannot wonder at 

* The Baptist Handbook for 1879. The best method of calling 
forth and cultivating Local Evangelists in our Churches, pp. 50^ 
51. 
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the present disturbed condition of our Churches. But out 
of these false and disastrous views springs, I believe, that 
cruel and wicked practice known as competition — a practice 
not universal, but far too common. In any case the posi- 
tion of a minister preaching on probation is embarrassing. 
To feel that the audience is in a critical and not a wor- 
shipful or teachable mood is painfully distressing, if not 
humiliating, to the candidate ; and he can be delivered 
from a wretched self-consciousness only by a perfect reli- 
ance on God, and the determination to preach for men's 
souls and not their votes. Yet all this is increased a 
hundred-fold when the man knows that two or three 
others have preceded, and several will follow him ; that 
comparisons, favourable or otherwise, are being drawn 
while he speaks. We hold this to be a wrong done both to 
ministers and the Church, and its bitter fruits, in dissen- 
sion and strife, we have seen not once, but many times ^' 

The Rev. R. H. Marten, in a paper on Prevalent 
Worldliness, says^ : — * Let the preacher speak comfort- 
ably to Jerusalem, and his sermons are beautiful ; but 
let him attempt to "lift up his voice like a trumpet, 
and show God's people their transgressions," and what 
of his sermons then ? How petty and carping about 
littie things does this self-indulgent religionism often 
become ? Nothing pleases it. Sermons are too long or 
too short, too doctrinal, or too practical ! Pastoral visits 
are too few or too exclusive! Weather too hot or too 
cold for attendance ! This pew or that pew too near ot 
too far from the pulpit, too draughty or too stuffy for selP- 
indulgent hearing! Is not this a ** spirit of the world" 
which often produces much spiritual deafness, causing 
members of Churches to be " dull of hearing, when for the 
time they ought to be teachers of others ? " ' 

In speaking of the frequency of ministerial changes, the 

' See Congregational Year Booh, 1873, p. 107, 
f See Baptist Handbook , 18; 9, pp. 80, 8i, 
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Rev. W. Braden states ^ : — * It is affirmed that the pastoral 
relation is regarded as less binding and sacred than in 
former years, and that it reveals itself in those numberless 
removals which are becoming a characteristic of our de- 
nomination. Some unkind satirist has set afloat the saying 
that one-half of our ministers wish for a change, and the 
Churches would he glad if the other half would change, 
H'hose summary statistics we hope are altogether unreli- 
able. But it has been seriously asserted that on an 
average our pastors remove as often as the Wesleyans, i>., 
once in three years. This statement, however, I believe 
cannot be verified. But the following fact is worthy of 
consideration: The Year Book for 1872 tells us that in 
1870-71 there were no less than 137 removals, 1.^., of 
ministers who left one sphere of service for another, and 
73 temporary resignations, making a total of 210 changes. 
Now, taking the available ministerial staff in general 
numbers at 2,000, we have a move all round once in less 
than ten years. Possibly it would be dangerous to draw 
any specific conclusions from such statistics, but they un- 
doubtedly illustrate the fact that short pastorates are be- 
coming very common. The writer himself after a short 
residence of some four years in a county, became, with only 
three or four exceptions, the minister of longest standings 
both among the Baptists as well as the Independents! 

Would not the Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment of the Church ensure the entrance into 
the Ministry of more disinterested and self- 
sacrificing men, who would consecrate their 
talents, their lives, and their possessions, to 
the service of GodP 

LXXVIII. All this is.ensured in the present Established 
and Endowed Church. Never in the history of the 

* See Congregational Year Book, 1873, p. 104. 
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Church were greater numbers of such men included 
amongst her ministers than there are at the present time. 
That not only the laity, but the clergy make large pecu- 
niary sacrifices on behalf of the Church, and in further- 
ance of her work, we have only to quote the spontaneous 
and generous testimony of the Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown, 
of Liverpool, in his autumnal address, as Chairman of the 
Baptist Union, 1878 ^ He says — *In this form of 
voluntaryism, the Church of England sets us Noncon- 
formists an example which we should do well to follow. 
The official stipends in multitude of parishes are totally 
unequal to the fair support of the ministry; but in 
many, very many cases, gentlemen of learning and of pro- 
perty are content and glad, for the Church's sake, to live 
and labour in such places, and, as far as money is con- 
cerned, to do far more for their Churches than their 
Churches do for them. Why should there not be among 
us a considerable number of such men so employed? 
The voluntaryism in which the people give the minister 
according to their means and his need, is simply a matter 
of justice ; there is no more generosity in it than in pay- 
ing a tradesman's bill. There is something really noble 
in the voluntaryism of a minister who devotes to a Church, 
not only his services, but his private income. Rest 
assured, voluntaryism will have more and more to take 
this higher form. The Church needs, and will need, not 
only men like Peter, who had to say * Silver and gold have 
I none,' but also men like Barnabas, of the country of 
Cyprus — and so Cyprus has been good for something — 
who, having sold his land, laid the money at the Apostle's 
feet. Do you wonder that they called him *a son of 
consolation ? ' Would that his example were largely fol- 
lowed—not literally in the sale of the land, and the 
putting of the money, without any check, at the disposal 
of the Church, to be perhaps muddled away no one knows 

* See Baptist Handbook for 1879, p. 69. 
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how — but in making such a use of private property as, 
combined with the work of the ministry, would make the 
heart of many a poor Church sing for joy.' 

That a remarkable contrast to this state of things pre- 
vails amongst Nonconformist bodies, the Rev. E. R. 
Conder, M.A., testifies in a paper read before the Con- 
gregational Union, 1875. He says — 'Among the Con- 
gregationalists of both sections, and also among 
Methodists, but a very small proportion of the sons of 
our wealthy families, or of our highly educated youths, 
sons of ministers excepted — are found consecrating them- 
selves to the ministry of the gospel. Some are drawn 
away from us altogether by the attractions — to me, I 
confess, incomprehensible, but to them irresistible — of 
the State Church, though I am not aware that these often 
take orders. Others remain with us, and possibly become 
useful workers in our Sunday schools and other institu- 
tions, but devote their main energies to business ^.* 

The Rev. David Thomas, of Bristol, says : — * There 
are many families among us, of culture and some social 
position, who are not wanting in any ordinary expres- 
sions of respect for the ministry and those who are doing 
its work; yet, when it comes to be considered by the 
heads of those families what is to be the profession or 
business in life of their sons, it does not seem to occur to 
them that any of them might find a worthy field for the 
exercise of their talents and the devotion of their life in 
the service of Christ and the Gospel. They give them to 
understand that they may, with their hearty concurrence 
and effective co-operation, be merchants, or manufacturers^ 
or civil engineers, or physicians, or, where they give evi- 
dence of superior capacity, barristers ; but the ministry of 
Christ's Gospel among the Nonconformist Churches, 
which promises only an indefinite status in society, and 
only limited emoluments, and no outward distinction to 

1 See Congregational Year Booh for 1876, pp. 132, 133. 
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the family name, there is no attempt made to waken the 
desire after it in those of their sons most richly endowed 
in intellect and character ^' 



Would not the absolute dependence of the Minister 
on the Members of his Congregation, in a Dis- 
established and Disendowed Church, for the 
whole of his stipend, lead to their expression 
of greater liberality toward him as the man of 
their own choice P 

LXXIX. This question is best answered by the replies 
that can be given to another enquiry, namely — * What is 
the general or prevalent measure of liberality toward the 
ministry amongst unestablished and unendowed religious 
bodies whose congregations have the choice of their own 
ministers/ 

Mr. J. Carvell Williams, chairman of the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Liberation Society, than whom there is 
no more experienced and competent witness with reference 
to the excellences and defects of pure voluntaryism, thus 
testifies * : — * The finances of a. Church are commonly ex- 
clusively in the hands of deacons and treasurers, who are 
sometimes apt to regard the financial department as an 
arcanum into which non-oflicial eyes must not look* A 
feeling of delicacy closes ministerial mouths, and when the 
minister is silent, lay modesty will often prevent other 
mouths being opened. And of course if Churches know 
little of their own financial affairs, they are likely to know 
less of those of other Churches, for mutual reticence is in 
this matter almost regarded as a virtue, and anything like 
a prying spirit would be resented as much as direct in- 
terference. 

* Congregational Year BooJe, 1872, p. 85. 

* See Congregational Year Book, 1873, pp. 124, 125. 
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* It is surely time to abandon this reserve, and to place 
the topic in the category of practical questions which must 
be dealt with, if we are to make progress, or even to hold 
our ground as religious communities; for it affects, not 
the comfort merely, but the efl&ciency, of both ministers 
and Churches — of ministers, not only because of their 
personal interest in the matter, but because, while they are 
supposed to be free from responsibility in regard to the 
management of Church finances, they are sure to be 
sufferers in various ways from financial mismanagement. 

* And though it is possible to conceive of a Church full 
of spiritual life and energy with a poorly filled treasury, 
yet if the scantiness of the supply is the result, not of the 
poverty of the people, but of the bad system or the no- 
system adopted for the raising of the required funds, it is 
almost inevitable that there should be debt and difficulty, 
accompanied sometimes by recrimination and discord. 
Do we not know some congregations which are reputed 
to be wealthy, and which on special occasions display a 
noble liberality, but yet find what are called their 'inci- 
dental expenses' are a perpetual source of difficulty; 
while there are others which make it a matter of pride to 
collect largely for foreign missions, but inadequately sup- 
port the ministry at home, or fail to discharge other local 
obligations ? ' 

Further, the Rev. Guinness Rogers, B.A., in his address 
as Chairman of the Congregational Union for 1874, 
says ^ — * To refer to ministerial incomes in this connec- 
tion . may appear to some an unworthy condescension to 
material considerations. But unfortunately ministers 
cannot, any more than other men, pretend to an absence 
of material wants, and cannot afford therefore to be un- 
concerned as to the way in which they are to be supplied. 
Very much more depends on the happy solution of the 
financial problems which they have continually to face 

* See Congregational Year Book, 1875, p. 88. 

M 
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than is evident on the surface, or than would be expected 
by those who talk jauntily about what presses so very 
lightly upon themselves. Nothing is cheaper than the 
suggestion that thoughts about the amount of their in- 
come are too mundane to have a place in the minds of 
those who are working to save souls ; but no work can 
be done unless the health and strength of the worker be 
maintained, and ministers have not yet found any means 
of doing this without money. Social position and comfort 
are amongst the least things involved in this question of 
income. Freedom from harrassing and lowering care, 
deliverance from the incessant frets so destructive of all 
mental force which impecuniosity must entail, calm of 
spirit and concentration of thought, more abundant op- 
portunities for intellectual cultivation, and last, but not 
least, the joyous* feeling which is produced by the assur- 
ance of a people's attachment, expressed in this loving 
ministry to their need, are benefits which our pastors may 
hope to enjoy from increased thought and generosity in 
relation to these wretched material things on the part of 
their people. If the one think more, the other will be 
glad to think less. One thing is evident at least, that if 
Churches which are content to give their ministers in- 
comes which a high-class artizan would despise, yet 
expect them to be men of proved ability and experience, 
they have the unjust spirit of one who would reap where 
he had not sown, and gather where he had not strawed.' 

The results of making a minister entirely dependent on 
his congregation for support could not be better described 
than as set forth in the address of the Rev. Hugh Stowell 
Brown to the assembly of the Baptist Union \ He says — 
* Some may think that it is well for the minister to be 
entirely dependent upon the Church. If this be his posi- 
tion, the Church can muzzle him, suppress the free expres- 
sion of his thoughts, keep him in the ruts of what is called 

* See Baptist Handbook. 1879, p. 67. 
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orthodoxy, and get rid of him when his leaving is thought 
desirable. Now such a condition of dependence appears 
to me unwholesome for both the Church and the minister. 
It may make the Church tyrannical and contemptuous, 
the minister timid and hypocritical. If it do keep him in 
the ruts of orthodoxy (though I do not see why the 
minister ought not to be a better judge of what is ortho- 
dox than the Church is likely to be) — but if this condition 
of utter, not to say abject, dependence preserve, if not 
the soundness of the minister's opinions, the orthodoxy of 
his words, what may it not do ? If his dependence make 
him afraid of uttering an opinion that the Church, or som6 
leading member of it, thinks unsound, it may make him 
equally afraid of introducing into the Church some much- 
needed improvement, of appealing to the Church on be- 
half of some good cause, of rebuking some flagrantly 
sinful act. No 1 although dependence, helpless depen- 
dence upon the Church, upon its will, its whims, and its 
passions, is the position, and I fear the unalterable position^ 
of many ministers in our denomination, and in some 
others, I hold that it is not, either for the Church or the 
minister, a desirable position, and wish with all my heart 
that we all had some means of our own, whether derived 
from property or from business, I believe that the 
Churches would none the less respect the ministry on that 
account. Did you ever hear of Englishmen, Christian 
Englishmen, of the most pious Christian Englishman, who 
respected anybody the less because he was not poor ? ' 

In contrasting the positions of the Clergy with those of 
Nonconformist Ministers, the Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown 
further says — -*It is true that "if any man work not, 
neither should he eat;" it is equally true that if any man 
eat not, neither can he work, and although I trust none of 
our ministers are in such wretched circumstances as to be 
short of bread, many of them are so poorly off, that I. 
wonder they have any heart for work left in them. " The 
cares of the. world/' as well as "the deceitfulness of 

M 2 
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riches," " choke the word, and it becometh unfruitful." It 
may be objected that independence would make ministers 
lazy. In reply to this, I would say that, in secular life, 
the men of independent means are not the most indolent ; 
on the contrary, they will, I think, be found to be the 
most industrious. A man who loves his work will not be 
indolent, however rich ; and a man who does not love it 
will not be industrious, however poor. Let us test the 
matter by an appeal to facts —to what, at least, I think we 
may accept as facts. To a large extent the clergy of the 
Church of England are not nien of independent means, 
but men who, for their incbmes, do not depend upon the 
will of their congregations. Indolence on the part of 
most of the clergy of the Established Church would not 
diminish their incomes ; diligence on their part would not 
increase them. If they spend their lives in utter idleness, 
they do not get a penny the less ; if they work like slaves, 
they do not get a penny the more. Well then, with this 
plentiful scope for idleness, and in the absence of all pecu- 
niary inducement to diligence, how stands the case? 
From what I see, from what I hear, from what in various 
wiys I learn, I cannot but think that the clergy of the 
Church of England are, as a rule, inferior to no other 
ministry in the matter of diligence ; many of the most 
independent among them work quite as hard as any of 
the most dependent among us. And indeed the work 
that a minister may do, just because need drives him to 
it, is not likely to be of a very high order.' 

The Rev. William Statham, in pleading for the estab- 
lishment of a Ministerial Aid Fund in a paper read before 
the Congregational Union, 1869, says: ^ If you take a 
minimum of i*\oo per annum for villages ^ and £150 per 
annum for towns, there are certainly more than eight hun- 
dred of our recognized ministers in England receiving less 
than these sums. Think, brethren, what that fact nuans. 
Perhaps those in towns having less than £ 150 are in harder 
straits than those in villages having less than £100/ and 
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/ asfi you what £ioo a year in any part of England 
means nowadays, to support the wants of a Christian pastor? 
£ioo ! Why, in all these cases, to a greater or less extent^ 
it means gnawing care, anxiety, headache, and heartache too, 

' Then weigh another fact. The augmentation of income 
does exist, and 7ve need not debate the name, £18,000 is 
already raised by County Unions, which for the most part is 
supplemental to pastoral incomes. About £5,000 goes to the 
same object from the Home Missionary Society, Other trust- 
funds contribute some £6,ooQ or more. Then there are 
ministers* houses^ ^-c, : all these resources producing, it is 
estimated, £25,000. When you raise about £ 10,000 a year 
more, you will about reach the low minimum of i, 100 in vil- 
lages and £ 1 50 in towns ^.' 

The Rev. John Foster says : ' But it is said * — the 
churches generally are engaged in operations tending to 
mere self-preservation, and do very little directly aggressive 
work — are they not then manifesting a dog-in-the-manger 
spirit in scanning so jealously the defects of outside 
workers ? Is it not ungracious to complain of those who 
attempt duties that they either will not or cannot under- 
take themselves? We answer, that it is not at the 
prompting of a mercantile spirit that we try to make our 
chapels paying concerns. It is a matter of common hon- 
esty. We cannot starve our ministers, or cheat the coal 
merchant or the gas company. After necessary things 
are attended to, little means are left in the majority of 
cases for the support of home evangelisation. The spi- 
ritual condition of their neighbourhood may lie heavily 
upon the hearts of the members of our smaller churches ; 
but what can they do ? They get little sympathy, scanty 
help, beyond their own borders. The elect ladies and 
gentlemen who supply the sinews of war to the guerilla 
troops think that the regiments in the regular army 
can get on by themselves — at least, when they are pro- 

* Congregational Year Booh^ 1870, p. 52. 

• Congregational Year Book, 1878, p. 78, 
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vided with barracks. The notion seems to be enter* 
tained by many benevolent persons that the aggressive 
work done by the churches is their <mm work— v/ork done 
to increase their own strength ; work of which they will 
have a kind of selfish benefit. The work done outside 
the churches is supposed to be in some peculiar sense 
Christ's work. Then, again, our respectability is our mis- 
fortune. To the popular mind, there is a picturesqueness 
about the evangelists with strange names (titles of dis- 
honour won in the devil's service) that we who have 
served the Lord, it is likely from our youth, are not able 
to emulate. And there is this cruellest wrong of alL 
Extraordinary and independent work — work connected, 
perhaps, with some familiar name— is supposed to be 
supported by faith and prayer. The common church 
work is thought to depend upon, the carnal expedients of 
collecting-cards and charity sermons.' 

* But what is the sober truth as to the work carried on 
outside the churches, directly evangelistic work, and work 
partly evangelistic and partly eleemosynary ? That there 
is an abiding atmosphere of suspicion, that there are 
frequent scandals, that there is a constant misgiving as to 
the genuine character, or, at least, as to the lasting nature 
of the reputed successes. The evangelists with the remark- 
able designations, and others of a higher stamp who come 
promising great things, do not continue "in one stay." 
We miss a well-known name from time to time, and no 
explanation of its absence is given. What has become of 
such an one ? 'Tis better not to know.' 

If the Church were Disestablished and Disen- 
dowed, would there not be a greater induce- 
ment to the educated Laity tp engage, and 
take their fair share, in all Church workP 

LXXX. As a rule, we do not think the educated laity, 
in cases where their help and co-operation are properly 
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sought by the clergy, show any want of interest in the 
work of the Church. There is abundant proof that this is 
so, but were it otherwise we do not think that disestablish- 
ment and disendowment would in this respect effect any 
improvement. 

We know not indeed what state of things might exist 
in the Church under the altered circumstances of disesta- 
blishment and disendowment ; but we are not without evi- 
dence as to how far the accident of non-union with the 
State secures the help and co-operation, in religious work, 
of the educated classes in communities outside the Church 
of England. 

In a paper read by the Rev. John Bartlett, at the 
meeting of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, 1870 ^ he says — *If we look round upon our 
Churches, I think we shall find that, so far as practical 
sympathy or actual work is concerned, it is not the young 
of whom we have to complain so much as the men of 
riper age ; not the inexperienced so much as the men of 
mature judgment ; not those who must work if they would 
eat so much as the well-to-do in the world ; not those 
whose early advantages were few so much as the better 
educated. In other words, the power lying dormant is 
that which is socially and intellectually, and ought to be 
morally the highest. 

• Now, it is all very well to say that education, social 
position, experience, &c., are as nothing compared with 
the possession of real spiritual life. The question is not 
between spiritual life and education, &c., but between 
spiritual life with all these advantages as instruments for 
its work, and spiritual life limited, enfeebled, and harassed, 
by the lack of these things. 

'Analyse our list of workers. Our Sunday school 
teachers, are they not for the most part the young ? Our 
village preachers, tract distributors, and sick visitors, are 

* See Congregational Year Book, 1871, pp. 44, 45. 
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they not men and women who know the full meaning of 
the law, " Six days shalt thou work ? " 

* We complain of our week-night services, but they are 
chiefly sustained by those who spend the day working 
with their hands. We mourn over poorly-attended and 
uninteresting prayer-meetings ; is it not largely the fault of 
the men whose non-attendance is sure to aflfect others as 
an example, and who could, if they would, lead the devo- 
tions of the Church with a propriety and variety that 
would be both attractive and profitable? Oh, yes! I 
know there are exceptions, and that which is the excep- 
tion ought in this case to be the rule. 

* Now, what is the explanation of the inactivity and 
practical indifference of the class to which I have referred 
— professional men, merchants, manufacturers, and well- 
to-do tradesmen ? How is it that so few such are found 
serving Christ in the Church? Have they no ability? 
Some of them so plead — men who can stand before assem- 
blies, speak (and speak well) upon political and social 
questions, or as the advocates of benevolent objects. 
Have they no time ? So some of them say. Yet they can 
find time to be town-councillors, mayors, guardians of the 
poor, chairmen and managers of public institutions. How 
true it is, in reference to spiritual work, that men " begin 
to make excuse ! " 

* There is a worse phase still. Some of these men have 
risen in the world, and in their earlier and less prosperous 
days were actually engaged in Christian work. Nay, 
more ; the very habit of attention and facility of thought 
and speech, by which they are now so helped in their 
woridly position, were acquired in the service of the Gos- 
pel ; but as they prospered, so they spread out in other 
directions, and withdrew from the service of the Lord who 
prospered them. They have become public men, and 
have no time for work distinctively Christian.* 
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Would not Disestablishment and Disendowment 
lead to greater spirituality amongst the Mem- 
bers of the Church, and would it not prove 
to be the sure antidote to the prevalence of 
the worldly spirit in her Communion? 

LXXXI. Worldliness or the worldly spirit is not neces- 
sarily engendered within the Communion of an Established 
and Endowed Church, nor is true spirituality of mind and 
character necessarily guaranteed within the fold of an un- 
established and unendowed religious community. Human 
nature is the source of the one, and the grace of God is 
the origin of the other, entirely apart from the external 
accidents of the Church to which we belong, and of 
which we are members, being in union with the State or 
otherwise, or being entirely dependent on voluntary con- 
tributions, or partly so and partly on endowments. 

That worldliness and unspirituality are no necessary 
peculiarity of Established and Endowed Churches, and 
that a Free Church is no guarantee against their preva- 
lence, we need only quote the weighty and serious words 
of the Rev. Dr. Aveling, in his inaugural address to the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales, on the subject 
of ' Within the fold \' 

He says — * It is becoming a growing peculiarity of these 
times to be content with one service a day — the morning. 
The rest of the Sabbath is spent — well, how ? Always in 
the perusal of books of a devotional character ? In visiting 
the sick ? Catechising or teaching the family ? or, like 
the good shepherd, going after wanderers ? Alas ! a large 
portion of such presumed Christian homes would, I fear, 
reveal a rather unsatisfactory state of things if their walls 
could speak. Late dinners with some ; with others the 

* See Congregational Year Book^ 1877, pp. 64-66. 
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reception of visitors ; with not a few a jadedness from the 
previous week's overwork ; a slight shower of rain, or an 
easterly wind — ^these are made excuses for absence from 
the evening services. Is this right? One hour and a 
half out of the one hundred and sixty-eight of the wedc, is 
all that these Christians can spare for public worship. Is 
this keeping holy the Sabbath dayy when only a fragment 
of the morning is all that is devoted to God's ordinances ? 
Is it a wonder that so little Scriptural knowledge is 
possessed, and that the piety of the Churches is of so 
feeble a character ? Do not the words of the old prophet 
seem to roll forth afresh from the depths of the oracle as 
if anticipating this very state of things, " Cry aloud, spare 
not, lift up thy voice like a trumpet, and show my people 
their transgression, and the house of Jacob their sins." . . 

Our week-night services are discreditable 

to the majority of our Churches ; how few are found at 
them, especially how few men 1 

* I. Our prayer meetings are neglected by some because 
their taste is oflfended if they happen to hear ill-expressed 
petitions from those who take part in them. Now those 
objectors rarely, if ever, pray in public themselves. Is it 
quite fair for them to speak hastily of those who do their 
best, when they themselves do nothing at all ? And why 
is their judgment so hostile, and so strongly pronounced, 
when their opportunity for judging is scarcely once in a 
twelvemonth ? 

* II. Church meetings are conspicuous for their miserable 
attendance. In London few members know those who 
come or depart from their midst. Many seem to take 
no more interest in the increase of the Church at home, 
than they do in the progress of the gospel abroad. Such 
coldness and indifference are disheartening to a pastor. 
How can it be expected that there should be anything like 
life among a people when the helps to the creation and 
maintenance of life are so coolly neglected ? 

* There is, I fear, a great deal of looseness in the notion 
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of some amongst us as to the nature and obligations of 
membership. It may be sometimes assumed with too 
little thought, but it is certainly laid aside with far less. 
Every Church of any size — especially in London — knows 
that the word withdrawn is written against the names of 
many on the roll of members to indicate the retirement of 
such person from fellowship, generally without one word 
of explanation or regret ; so that whether they be living 
or dead, in communion with other Churches, or again 
in the world, we know not.' 

In deploring the worldly spirit which it is alleged leads 
Nonconformists to prefer being married in the Church of 
England, the Rev. Dr. Aveling says * — * It is not unnatural 
to expect that our hearers will, on these occasions, avail 
themselves of the opportunity of receiving a nuptial 
blessing from the lips of their own pastor. Who so likely 
as he to be interested in them ? No mere stranger could 
look on them with that affection and sympathy which he 
feels for them, from frequent intercourse, so that I confess 
when I hear of our members leaving their own sanctuary, 
where they have worshipped from childhood, and Which 
hasi been to them, at times, " the gate of heaven," to go to 
a Church of another communion (it is always the Episco- 
palian that exercises its fascination over them) many of 
whose members and most of whose teachers repudiate 
our ministry, I hardly know which feeling predominates 
—regret at the inconsistency of our people, or indignation 
at the implied, though perhaps unintended, insult to their 
own minister. 

*As those who act thus cannot be so ignorant as to 
suppose that the marriage would be more legal in the 
Church they select, we are obliged to infer that they cannot 
resist the social pressure that is brought to bear upon 
them, by members of the dominant sect, who look upon 
Nonconformists as occupying a lower social position. 

* See Congregational Year Book for 1877, p. ii«. 
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Are they not encouraged to do so by these acts of con** 
formity to fashion on the part of our own people ? Are 
not clergymen abetted in their own arrogant assumptions 
by Dissenters going to them to be married ; and led to 
think our people have some misgivings as to the capacity 
or efficiency of their own ministers? Though why it 
should exist in connection with the marriage rite, any 
more than with the preaching of the gospel, I know 
not/ 

The Rev. Wardlaw Thompson, in a paper read before 
the Congregational Union, 1876, says^ — 'Hitherto the 
rich have been a comparatively small and distinct class, 
and fashionable society has not been much known, at 
Congregational Churches. Now, however, there are large 
numbers of our people who have become sharers, in a 
greater or less degree, in the national wealth, and who 
have thereby been brought into contact with a mode of 
life with which men in the same station would have been 
strangers in the past. They have in their new social 
position come within the circle of that mysterious, un- 
defined, but powerful organization known as "society," 
and are expected to conform to its law, commonly called 
" fashion." Society approves of pleasure, encourages ex- 
pense, develops a sensitiveness to public opinion in 
matters of dress, of furniture, of food, of entertainments, 
and has a wondrous power of exacting obedience to its 
claims. And as there are in this new age many almost 
indefinite gradations from wealth to poverty, this mighty 
social influence is felt over a very wide circle, each grade 
feeling the influence of that abovei it, and striving to 
imitate it in all things as closely as circumstances will 
permit. This change in the conditions of social life ia 
inevitable. Some regret it, they regret the loss of that 
homely, unostentatious friendliness, and of those simpler 
habits of life, which they say were characteristic of theit 

* See Congregational Year Book, 1877, p. 154, 
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'younger days ; but their regrets are altogether un- 
availing/ 

In a paper read before the Congregational Union, 1876, 
the Rev. D. Jones Hamer says ^ — * I can see that worldly 
society is willing to permit a man to acknowledge his 
allegiance to God ; to join a Church as the declaration of 
that private and personal allegiance to God ; but at that it 
steps in and says, '* No further, you mustn't speak to your 
fellow member (so called) without a formal introduction. 
You must be decorous, repress all show of feeling, all en- 
thusiasm ; *' and it threatens to stifle our Church life with 
ia falsity which it calls " respectability \" ' 

Nonconformist preferences for Marriage in 

Church. 

* Rumour says that the children of Baptist parents, 
whose worldly prosperity has outstript their spiritual, 
wander to the Established Church ; that members of Bap- 
tist families have been heard to say they would ' not feel 
they were married properly xmless they were married in 
church •.* 

Contrast between the past and present of Non- 
conformity with reference to its spirituality. 

Mr. J. Hutcheson says: — 'But our religious life has 
its social and moral manifestations, and in these it has 
been greatly modified within the experience of many 
now living. Our fathers, as we have hinted, fastened, 
both in thought and belief, more resolutely upon what 
we might call the darker side of religion, its awfulness 
and mystery, its splendour and terrors. The holy and 
righteous, the eternal and omnipotent character of God 

* Congregational Year Bookf 1877, p. 153. 

■ Welsh Churches and their Lessons (A Paper read by the Rev. 
J. Owen, of Swansea), p. 98. The Baptist Handbook for 1878. 
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was ever before their mind. We find, therefore, in their 
own character, a deep reverence, a tremibling awe, a 
severe and stern righteousness. They were more separate 
from the world than we are, they had no time for its 
amusements, they cared nothing for its pleasures, they 
scorned its indulgences; they gave to acts of devotion, 
and to the study of Scripture, much of the time that we 
give to evening entertainments, to pleasure excursions, to 
penny readings, to ubiquitous and incessant tea-meetings 
and in some cases to the dance and the theatre. 

Formerly these things were regarded as full of peril to 
the spiritual life. They weakened faith, they chilled the 
spirit of prayer, they tended to shut out the spiritual world 
and bring men under the power of earthly things. But 
we have come round to the opposite pole. When "one 
looks at the extravagant living, the sumptuous equipages, 
the costly amusements of many high professors, he won- 
ders where are to be found the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world that have been renounced. We have learned 
to take all these things as a matter of course. In our 
eyes they are fraught with little or no danger to the relir 
gious life. Their force of temptation is entirely spenti 
and the devil is quite cleared out of the world, and the 
flesh too. It is, in fact, extremely doubtful whether there 
is a devil to be met with anywhere in these days. He was 
very real and dreadful to those heroic souls that laid the 
foundations of Nonconformity in England; but if he 
exists now, he is not at all such a grim and formidable 
enemy, but an amiable and polite personage, against whom 
it were bigotry to say anything. The spirit of pleasure- 
seeking, of self-gratification, is rampant in the social life 
of the time, and it has injected much of its deadly poison 
into multitudes of Christian professors. There are dan- 
gers to the life of God in- our souls from the scepticism of 
the age, from its audacious speculations and bold asser- 
tions, its scornful rejection of the supernatural, its reckleiss 
and dreary materialism ; and I would not for one moment 
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underrate these dangers, but to my mind they are not half 
so perilous as those that spring from the cursed spirit of 
self-gratification that impregnates the very air we breathe. 
There can be no doubt in any candid mind that in the 
conduct of the religious life we have in many respects 
widely departed from the maxims and manners of our 
Puritan ancestors, and it behoves us to enquire carefully 
into the precise character and significance of the change. 
Is it a mark of poverty and weakness, or of greater rich- 
ness and power ? Is a vital change, touching the health 
and spontaneity and fruitfulness of our religious life ; or is 
it merely functional, and involving no loss of fire or force ? 
Do its symptoms indicate a higher and nobler type of 
religious experience, or arc they to be regarded as point- 
ing to an inset of worldliness upon the Church ? These 
questions are more easily put than answered, and a cate- 
gorical answer may, perhaps, be impossible. Still, it is 
desirable that we attain to a rough conception of the im- 
port of the change, and especially to know whether, on 
the whole, the result is one of gain or loss \ 

Is not the present state of defeotiTe discipline in 
the Church and the existence of the lawless 
spirit of individualism exhibited by some of 
her ministers and members, to be ascribed 
to the union between the Church and the 
State, and would not the true remedy foif 
these be Disestablishment? 

LXXXII. However much we may complain of the lack 
of godly discipline in the Church of England, as an estab- 

' The Conmgattonal Year Booh for 1 871. On the Reh'gious Life 
in our Churches as affected by the leading forms of thought, &c., in 
the present day. By the Rev. J. Hutcheson of Ashton-under-Lyne, 
pp. 90, 91, 93. 
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lished and endowed Church, in looking round upon other 
communions, we hear them complain of the same evils ; 
showing that non-union with the State is no guarantee 
against them, and no effectual remedy for them. 

The Rev. John Aldis says ^ — * We all know that Church 
authority is at low water-mark. For these last forty years 
in the wilderness, the forms and meaning of ordination 
services, and Church appointments, have been dying out. 
Individualism, independence, and liberty are the idols of 
the day/ 

In speaking on the same subject, the Rev. Joshua Har- 
rison, as Chairman of the Congregational. Union, at its 
Autumnal Assembly in 1870, says' — 'Absolute freedom 
to think and do as each man pleases is beginning to be 
the law of society, and any oversight, any restriction, by 
cither pastor or Church, is considered a piece of intoler- 
able assumption, an impertinent interference with the li- 
berty of the individual. We believe that this spirit of the 
age is not the spirit of Christ, and we are sure of this, that 
if our Churches cease to witness for spiritual life as the 
basis of fellowship, for separation between the Church and 
the world, and for purity of communion, there is no rea- 
son why, as distinct communities, they should continue to 
exist at all. We, therefore, hold with all our heart to the 
fundamental peculiarity of our Churches, and we are per- 
suaded that herein we have the mind of Christ.' 

The Rev. S. Hebditch states — * In our larger Churches, 
to which this paper chiefly refers, the pastoral function 
is in perilous and guilty abeyance. I say this from no 
special information, but on the ground of certain facts 
and phenomena too well known. As a glance at the 
garden tells you the quality of the gardening bestowed 
upon it, and five minutes* survey of the house will show 
the care or negligence of the housewife, the state of 

^ Baptist Handbook, 1879, P* 4^* 

* See Congregational Year Book, 1871, p. 61. 
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the flock bewrays the shepherding. Looking at th6 
flock of God which is among us, we note several 
unsatisfactory features. The fence of the fold lacks visi- 
bility, continuity, and strength. It is too easily leapt or 
broken, and the sheep stray out, and goats, and even 
wolves creep in. To call the roll is to play on an instru- 
ment with every fourth or fifth note dumb, The fodder- 
ing is defective. The sickly and the lambs are not 
specially provided for, but must take their chance with the 
hardier sheep. The operation of '* heaving fold," so as to 
provide the sheep with fresh pastures, is too seldom per- 
formed. Even the gregariousness of the sheep is declin- 
ing. In the fleecy flock this is an instinct, in the flock of 
God it is a growth, and our culture is not good *.' 

BreaMng down of formerly strict discipline and 
making things easy to meet the spirit of 
the times. 

The Rev. Dr. Joshua Harrison, as Chairman of the 
Congregational Union, 1 870, says : — * In the present day, 
the more highly refined the culture, and the more delicate 
the conscientiousness, the greater is the reluctance to dis- 
close the most sacred experiences of the heart, that these 
may be retailed at church meetings. 

* Moreover, the timid and shrinking, who feel it a trial to 
speak of themselves even to the most trusted pastor, find 
it an impossibility to impart their confidence to a deacon 
who is all but a stranger. Surely, then, it would be both 
just and wise to remove every real cause of complaint on 
this head, and to modify the method of admission accord- 
ing to changes that take place in society, or to the cir- 
cumstances of the individual. \ would not, indeed, so 

* The Congregational Year Booh for 1877. The Pastoral Function: 
is it, apart from preaching, adequately exercised in the Congrega- 
tional Churches? By the Rev. Samuel Nebditch, pp. 144, 145. 

N 
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smooth the path as to allow a candidate to glide into the 
Church without any suggestive act to remind him of the 
solemnity of the step he is taking, any pause to awaken 

thought To me it appears (and I speak only for 

myself) that the less you publish of private experience 
before the Church, the less encouragement you will give 
to display, and self-deception on the part of the forward 
and fluent, and the smaller will be the impediment you 
will place in the way of the timid and cultivated. I am 
not sure that we should not take quite sufficient precau- 
tion against the admission of imsuitable persons, if appli- 
cants for fellowship had interviews with the pastor — more 
or less numerous, as the case might be,— if enquiries were 
»made of their friends by a deacon or member of the 
Church as to the consistency of their home life, if then 
the pastor were to mention their names at the one church 
meeting, and at the following were to say that, as the' 
testimonies to their character were satisfactory, and no 
one had objected to them during the month, they were 
now members of the Church; or if he requested the 
members present, should this be deemed preferable, to 
hold up their hands in token of approval. A cordial 
welcome with the right hand of fellowship, an earnest 
affectionate address, and fervent prayer would, in most 
cases, very suitably follow ^ 

In the face of the efforts which Nonconformists 
make to provide for the spiritual wants of a 
large portion of the population, what claim 
has the Church of England to be called * The 
Poor Man's Church P' 

LXXXIII. The Church of England is really not the 
Church of any one class. She is the Church of all 



'^ 



* The Congregational Fear Book for 1871. Opening Address by the 
Chairman : On Liberty in its relation to Ecclesiastical Polity, p. 59. 
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classes. She ministers to the rich and poor alike, and in 
the same words in her baptismal, confirmation, marriage, 
burial and other services as well as in the forms of prayer 
and praise in her beautiful liturgy. She makes no dif- 
ference in her ministrations to the people who attend her 
sanctuaries on the grounds of rank or social position. 

But there is a sense in which she is preeminently the 
Church of the poor, or the poor man's Church. She en- 
deavours to plant her churches in the midst of dense and 
poor populations, and appoints her clergy not to minister 
to a few select well-to-do people who can afford to con- 
tribute to the support of her ministry, but to minister to all 
whether they attend Church or not, or whether they be 
the very poorest of the poor. Each minister that she 
appoints as incumbent of a parish she holds responsible 
for taking special spiritual care of the sick and needy, and 
for the pastoral superintendence of all the people within 
its ecclesiastical boundaries. This work we are well 
aware,, through increasing populations and insufficient 
clergy, is often but imperfectly done. Still this is her 
theory, it is what she aims at, and it is a work which no 
religious body outside her communion even pretends to 
undertake. 

Then it is a fact as a rule that whether the poor in 
times of prosperity go to a Nonconformist place of worship, 
or whether they go to no place of worship at all, in seasons 
of sickness and in times of poverty and distress, they seek 
out the clergy and appeal to them for sympathy and help, 
and we confidently affirm that they seldom do so in vain. 
They are always sure of sympathy even though they have 
lived estranged from the Church of England, and they are 
as sure of substantial help as far as it is possible to relieve 
them. 

Indeed, as we have said. Nonconformity seems only 
fitted for those who are well-to-do and can pay, and in the 
building of chapels Nonconformists are obliged to regard 
this point as one of primary importance, so that they not 

N 2 
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only seek to build their chapels in the midst of well-to-do 
populations, but when the well-to-do people begin to 
migrate from any given overcrowded locality into a sub- 
urban district, Nonconformists begin to make arrange- 
ments for closing and selling their chapel that they may 
build a new one in the rising suburban district with the 
proceeds. Thus the poor and overcrowded populations are 
left to the Church to be taken care o^ and they might be 
left destitute of all means of grace were it not for her per- 
manency of location and the fixity of her arrangements. 
She is thus in a very special sense the Poor Man's 
Church. 
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APPENDIX A. 

THE INCOME OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

1. The annual income derived from the endowments 
of the Established Church is estimated at rather more 
than FOUR million sterling \ 

2. Of this sum — 

Tithes and rents voluntary given to the 
Church of England by charitable 
persons de/bre the Reformation bring 
in, in round numbers, about . . . £1,950,000 

Tithes, rents, and interest on money 
voluntarily given to the Church of 
England since the Reformation bring 
in, in round numbers, about • , . 2,250,000 

Total grossyearly value of endowments about £ 4, 200,000 

Of which sum the State takes as 
taxes, &c., other than Income Tax, 
and sums usually paid by occupiers 
in round numbers about .... 700,000 

Total net yearly value of endowments about £ 3,500,000 

3. The sum of £3,500,000 is therefore, in round num- 
bers, the amount of the net stipends received by the 

* See Appendix in Dissent in its relations to the Church 0/ England, 
This abstract account of the income ot the Church of England, 
published by the Church Defence Institution, is based upon the 
Balance Sheet of the National Church, issued by the Yorkshire 
Union of Church Institutes. 
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Bishops, Priests, and Deacons of the State Church, who 
number about 20,000. It is thus divided — 

2 Archbishops . . ) . . j 

^ f receive, in round 

j numbers, about 



28 Bishops . 
73 Archdeacons 

30 Deans . . 
132 Canons . . 
128 Minor Canons 
600 Singers, Lay Offi- 
cers and Servants 



£173,000 



receive, in round 
numbers, about 



£203,000 



10,600 other Cler£ry,Rec- ) . . , 

tors. Vicars, and t ""^^^^^^^ ^^ '9^''^ r 

Curates . . • numbers, about £3,124,000 






Total net salaries received 



£3>5oo,ooo 



\ 



4. To supplement its endowments, which were never 
given by the State, the Church receives, by free gifts from 
her own members, about five millions and a half sterling 
every year. Every penny of this money, which is ex- 
pended upon — 

Schools, 

Church institutions, 

Charities, 

Relief of the poor, 

Foreign Missions, 

Expenses attendant upon the regular performance of 

Divine Worship, and 
Building and restoring churches, 

is devoted to the honour of God and the welfare of men. 

5. The total income of the parochial clergy, which is 
estimated, in round numbers, at a little above three mil- 
lions one hundred and twenty thousand pounds, being 
chiefly derived from tithes, is naturally very unequally 
divided. If the tithes had been given by the State, all 
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die land would have been equally subject, and all the 
Clergy equally entitled to them; but the various bene- 
factors of the Church, not possessing equally, could not 
give equally, and therefore our Parochial Clergy do not 
receive equally. 

6. The revenues of the poorer parishea are being in- 
creased every year by the Ecclesiastical Commission 
(created in 1837) and Queen Anne's Bounty (created in 
^7o5)> out of the Church's awn property, which is thus 
jg;radually undergoing judicious re- distribution. 

7. The Established Church receives from Parliament 
nearly three quarters of a million a year for educational 
purposes. The Nonconformist bodies also receive money 
from Parliament, every year, in proportion; but the 
Church, which educates above one million and three 
quarters of children, nearly three times as many as all 
the Nonconformists, at an annual cost out of her own 
pocket of considerably more than half a million sterling, 
does by far the most, so deserves the most, and therefore 
receives the most, hut not one penny more than her fair 
share^ 



APPENDIX B. 

ILLUSTRATIVE OF NONCONFORMIST 

LITIGATION. 

The following are specimens of some of the Cases of 
religious bodies outside the Church which have been 
brought before the State Court of Chancery : — 

* In the case of " Broome v. Summers," 1840, the ques- 
tion was whether the minister and members of a Presby- 
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terian Congregation, worshipping in a Chapel erected in 
connection with a given Presbytery, were at liberty to re-» 
tain the use of the Chapel and premises, notwithstanding 
that they had separated from the said Presbytery, though 
they had not departed from their original doctrine or re-» 
ligious observances. The Court held that they had no 
right to retain the property, and gave judgment against 
the minister and the members of the Congregation who 
supported him K 

*In the case of "The Attorney-General v. Bunce," 
April) 1868, the question was whether a Chapel and En- 
dowments originally belonging to the Presbyterians, but 
which for some years had fallen into the hands of the 
Baptists, could by the latter be retained for their use. 
The Court held that although the Chapel and Endow- 
ments were undoubtedly of Presbyterian origin, still, as 
there were no specific provisions in the Will of the 
Founder, or in any Trust Deed, setting forth conditions of 
tenure, what the doctrine to be taught and the religious 
practices to be observed really were, they must, under the 
Dissenters' Chapel Act of 1844, be gathered from the last 
twenty-five years ; and as the Baptists had been twenty- 
five years in possession, judgment would be given for 
them ^ 

* In the case of " Cooper v, Gordon," May, 1869, the 
question was whether an Independent community had an 
arbitrary right, by a majority of votes of its members, to 
dismiss its minister. The minister in question had not 
for some time previously given satisfaction to his congre- 
gation. They complained that his sermons were read, 
and were too argumentative ; and by a majority of votes 
of the communicants he was dismissed from office. The 
Court held that in the absence of a specific restriction in 
the Trust Deed it must be presumed that the communi- 



' Simon's Reports, vol xi., p. .^53. 

• See Law Reports, vol. vi. Equity, p. 563, 
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cants and those of the trustees acting with them had 
the power which they claimed and had exercised, and 
therefore the dismissal of the minister would be con- 
firmed \ 

'Baptist Chapel at Norwich, i860. April 30, May^ 
1-2-23. The Trusts of the Chapel were "For the use 
and benefit of a Congregation of Particular Baptists." 
The congregation were divided as to the practice of strict 
and open communion. On an information and bill to re- 
strain the practice of free communion in the Chapel, the 
Court, on the evidence, came to the conclusion that in the 
absence of anything to the contrary in the Trust Deed, 
each Congregation of Particular Baptists had a right to 
regulate its own practice, except as to essential and fimda- 
mental doctrines of their faith. That the practice in dis- 
pute (not being set forth in the Trust Deed) was not one 
of that character, but was an open question, and that the 
majority of full members might, notwithstanding a contrary 
usage since 1846, alter the practice in respect of com- 
munion, and adopt the practice of free communion, or of 
strict communion, as they should from time to time think 
fit to determine. Usage is only important where there is 
an absence of any instrument of endowment, or where the 
words of the instrument produced are ambiguous. In 
such cases, use constitutes presumptive evidence of the 
Trusts on which, the charity was established ; but when 
the deed of foundation is produced, and is precise, that 
presumption is excluded •.' 

A French Protestant Church in London was founded 
in 1550 by Letters Patent of the Crown. The pastor, 
when elected, was presented to and approved and insti- 
tuted by the Crown. The governing body had, apart 
from the charter of incorporation, funds impressed with a 
Trust in favour of the pastor. The governing body dis- 

* See Law Reports, vol. viii. Equity, p. 249, 
■ Beavan's Reports, vol, xxviii., p. 485. 
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missed the pastor. The Court held that notwithstanding* 
the right of the Crown as visitor, the Court had jurisdic- 
tion to see to the performance of the Trust, and to deter- 
mine on the validity of the dismissal of the minister ; and 
the Court having come to the conclusion that it was not 
justifiable, granted an injunction to restrain the governing 
body from hindering the pastor in the exercise of his 
ofl&ce. A visitor visits the corporation with respect to cor- 
porate matters, but that circumstance did not remove from 
the Court the jurisdiction or obligation to exercise its 
functions of enquiry whether the duties^ so far as there was 
a Trust to perform, had been properly exercised^. 

Did space allow, numbers of cases could be added to 
the above, in which were involved all manner of theolo- 
gical and religious questions, affecting the conscientious 
beliefs, the religious practices, and the ecclesiastical in- 
terests of ministers and members of religious bodies 
who think themselves free from State control, but 
which were brought before and decided by the State 
Law Courts. 

* Beavan's Reports, vol. xxviii. p. 233. 
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APPENDIX C. 

CHAPELS CERTIFIED FOR WORSHIP AND 
REGISTERED FOR MARRIAGES, 

Illustrative of Chap. XLIV, shewing the number and 
kinds of buildings which are certified to the Registrar- 
General for various forms of Nonconformist worship, and 
the number Registered for Marriages, which are included 
in the «um total of alleged Nonconformist Chapels, 

I. Table shewing the Number of Places of Meeting 
FOR Religious Worship in England and Wales 
certified to the Registrar- General and on the Register 
on 31st March> 1876. 

Presbyterians ; 

Church of Scotland 4 

United Presbyterians 73 

Presbyterian Church in England . . . . .102 

Independents , 2363 

Baptists 1970 

United Brethren or Moravians 33 

Roman Catholics 720 

Society of Friends 371 

Unitarians loa 

Wesleyan Methodists : 

Original Connexion 5853 

New Connexion 2^5 

Primitive Methodists 3368 

Bible Christians 462 

Wesleyan Methodist Association and Wesleyan Reformers, 

generally forming the United Methodist Free Church . 1073 

Other Wesleyan Methodists 54 

Calvinistic Methodists 826 

Coimtess of Huntingdon's Connexion 35 

Nev«r Jerusalem Church 37 

Catholic and Apostolic Church . . * . • . . 33 

Latter Day Saints 46 

Jev^ , . (;o 

AU others 886 

Total 18,723 
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II. Table shewing the Number of Buildings Registered 
FOR the Solemnization of Marriages, and on the 
Register on 31st Dec, 1879. 

Presbyterians : 

Church of Scotland 17 

United Presbyterians, includmg Relief and Secession 

Churches 26 

Presbyterian Church in England • • • • • loo 

Presbyterian Church of England 180 

Independents 3101 

Baptists • • 1601 

United Brethren or Moravians • • • • • • 24 

Roman Catholics 819. 

Unitarians ..••••••••127 

Wesleyan Methodists : 

Original Connexion ••••••• 1478 

New Connexion . • • 132 

Primitive Methodists 557 

Bible Christians 70 

Wesleyan Methodist Association and Wesleyan Reformers, 

generally forming the United Methodist Free Church . 343 

Other Wesleyan Methodists . • . • . • 27 

Calvinistic Methodists 452 

Countess of Huntingdon's Connexion 34 

New Jerusalem Church . . • • • • •39 

Catholic and Apostolic Church 28 

All others 264 

Total •••••••. 8425 

The author has with thanks to acknowledge his in- 
debtedness to the Clerk of the Certifying and Register- 
ing of Nonconformist Places of Worship Department at 
Somerset House, for the above two tables of statistics, and 
also for much valuable information pertaining thereto. 

From Table I will be seen the number of places certi- 
fied for worship by each of the leading Nonconformist 
bodies. 

From Table II will be seen how many out of these 
proportionally each body has registered for marriages,- 
thus giving ihe reader some idea of the small number of 
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permanent Chapels^ as compared with the large number of 
temporary places of all kinds certified for worship which 
could scarcely be correctly dignified by the name of 
* chapel/ 

How temporary many of these certified places are will 
be understood by the fact that nearly 2000 were swept 
oflf the Registrar-General's list prior to its last publi- 
cation because they had ceased to be used for worship. 

In the ^rj/ list, the Registrar-General finds it impossible 
to insure accuracy, as buildings certified for worship are 
constantly being disused, while their names are still allowed 
•to remain on the list ; but the accuracy of the second table 
of chapels may be depended on, as quarterly returns are 
received from them, and the list is revised annually. 

With reference to the comparative strength, progress, 
and extension of the Church and Nonconformity in the 
matter of permanent places of worship alone^ some idea 
will be formed by our readers when we tell them that 
since the passing of the first Church Building Act the 
Church of England has built, endowed, and has had 
new parishes or districts assigned to nearly 4000 new 
churches, with vicarages attached, besides restoring or 
entirely rebuilding some 5000 ancient parish churches; 
thus shewing the Church to be possessed of some 14,000 
permanent old or new parish churches, as against 8,425 
registered chapels; but a small number of which in 
proportion can be compared with the churches as to cost 
and capabilities of accommodation \ 

We are aware that it is claimed that all places certified 
for Nonconformist worship to the Archdeacon's Court or 
to any General or Quarter Sessions of the Peace prior to 
1852 may not have been transferred to the Registrar- 
General's list, and that therefore we cannot estimate their 
exact number ; but our reply is, that we have the exact 

^ For a complete list of ancient and modem parish churches see 
Jhe Registrar-General's Official List, 1880, p. 2, &c. For a list of 
%tw churches, see Diocesan Hetums in same list, p. 537, &c 
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number of all Chapels on the Registrar-General's list 
registered for marriages to 1st of January, 1880, and 
these we take as the basis of our calculation of buildings 
fulfilling the conditions of permanent chapels. Indeed we 
have no other basis on which to proceed in the matter ; 
but should any of our Nonconformist readers furnish us 
with a list of the places of worship which have not been 
so transferred, and a list of permanent chapels with a 
stated Minister attached, which are not registered for 
marriages, we shall be happy to insert the numbers in our 
next edition. 

Any building may be certified for Nonconformist re«- 
ligious worship to the Registrar-General through the 
Superintendent-Registrar of the District in which it is 
situated. The fee is 2^. 6d, 

After being certified for worship it may be registered 
for marriages. The effects of certifying a building for 
Nonconformist worship and registering it for marriages 
are that it is brought under the protection and regulation 
of the law, and is exempted from the operation of * The 
Charitable Trusts' Act,' and is therefore free from the control 
of the 'Charity Commissioners/ Vast numbers of all kinds 
of buildings in England and Wales are certified for wor- 
ship which have no pretence in any respect whatever to the 
designation * chapel,' in the ordinary sense of that word. 

If anyone were, therefore, to conclude that Noncon-^ 
formists of all kinds have about 18,723 chapels, as is 
often alleged and quoted on various occasions, he would 
be greatly misled. 

As a rule, all Nonconformist chapels which are so in 
the sense generally understood by that word, are registered 
for marriages. 

Now it appears that there are only 8,425 registered for 
marriages, so that we may safely conclude that a vast 
number of the 18,723 alleged chapels in England and 
Wales are of the kind described in the following schedule 
extracted at random from the Registrar-Greneral's List of 
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Certified Places of Worship ^ certified to the Registrar- 
General, March 31, 1876. 

P. 6. A dwelling-house in the occupation of John Poor, 
Labourer, Old Park, near Bramdean. 

P. 8. Room in a house belonging to Harry Scott 
(Amersham). 

P. 14. A building belonging to the occupier, Frank Cop- 
land, Burley Ford (Sutton Coldfield). 

P. 16. A room in a house belonging to Mr. R. S. Boyt 
(Axbridge). 
„ Subscription Reading Room (Lyme Regis). 

P. 23. Loft belonging to Robert Roe (Lynton). 

P. 24. Primitive Methodist preaching-room, owned by 
Henry Nuttall, Esq. (Barkby). 

P. 27. * The Room,' in the occupation of Henry George 
Childs (Melbury Osmond). 

P. 28. A building, occupied by John Joblin, in the rear 
and forming part of buildings belonging to 
Mark Milbank, Esq., Snape. 

P. 30. ' Club Room,' Pelican Inn, New Town, Ebbw Vale. 

P. 32. A building belonging to William Grover of Berk- 
hampstead. 

P. 33. *Nos. 75 and 76 Railway Arches,' under the 
Eastern Counties Railway, North Street, 
Bethnal Green ; * Amicable Hall ; ' * Christian 
Community Memorial Hall ;' * People's Hall; ' 
* Albion Grammar School.' 

P. 34. A building in the occupation of Thomas Trick 
(Hartland Town, Bideford). 

P. 36. * Newbum's Rooms.' 

P. 40. A building called * Barn' (Ansty). 

P. 41. 'Knight's Long Room;' *Mrs. Roach's School- 
room.' 

P. 42. ' Great and Little Bolton Co-operative HalL' 

* See Noticonforrmst Chapels — What are theyt Published by King 
and Co. 
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P. 43. *Kam House/ in the occupation of George Green. 

P. 44. * Boston Sunday School Union Schoolroom.' 

P. 45. Cottage occupied by John Evans, labourer. 

P. 46. * Hall of Freedom/ 

P. 48. A building belonging to Mr. Edward Binks; 

* Victoria Institute.' 
P. 52. A building known by the name of 'Benjamin 

Wilkins' Dwelling House' (Chilton Polden), 
„ A room (Fordgate, North Petherton). 
„ A building the property of John Porter. 
P. 54. ' People's Hall.' 
„ * Assembly Rooms.' 
„ * Bethel Arch.' 
„ * Royal British Schools.' 
P. 56. * Assembly Room, Fox and Goose Inn,' Redditch, 
P. 58. * Cloth Hall' (Colne). 
P. 59. Cottage occupied by Widow Sharpies. 
P. 62. Girl's British School in the rear of the Church. 
P. 68. Bakehouse attached to the dwelling-house of Mr. 

Jacob Crabb. 
P. 69. Shop, formerly in the occupation of George Bacon, 

cooper. 
P. 80. 'Great House;' a building occupied by Henry 

Cobly. 
P. 89. * The Workmen's Hall.' 
P. 92. A building in the occupation of George Franklin, 

thatcher. 
P. 100. 'Noah's Ark.' 

P. no. New Room, belonging to George Swain, 
P. 124. New Public Hall (Godalming). 
P. 133. Mr. Tanner's Lecture Room; * Bohemia Mews,' 

Hastings. 
P. 137. Building, belonging to Charles Sells, dealer. 
P. 143. 'Royal Amphitheatre,' 85, High Holbom ; 

'Doughty Hall,' 14, Bedford Row; 'Clare- 

jnont Hall,' Penton Street, Islington ; a Hall 

owned by Mr. John Stabb. 
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P. 143. * Temperance and Literary Hair (Holbeck). 
„ ' The Peel/ 
„ * Pentonville Commercial Grammar School.' 

P. 145. A farm-house. 

P. 159. * Good Templars' Hall.' 

P. 162. Wooden house, Carnforth ; * Palatine Hall,' Lan- 
caster. 

P. 166. Gladstone Music Hall' (Leicester). 

P. 168. A dwelling-house (Falmer) ; 'Waterloo Rooms.' 

P. 177. Building occupied as a day school room; 'The 
Old Warehouse.' 

P. 179. Parlour in the dwelling-house of John Young. 

P. 181. A room over four houses in the Commercial 
Road, Macclesfield. 

P. 183. * Horns Lodge.' 

P. 184. Building in the occupation of Hezekiah Ketch- 
maid. 

P. 216. ' Brill Ragged School' 

P. 217. *Iona Rooms,' 205, High Street, Camden Town. 

P. 233. 'Black Horse Inn Long Room' (Reading). 
„ * Foresters' Assembly Rooms' (Reading). 

P. 235. Large Hall of the Public Baths, Richmond, 
Surrey. 

P. 243. *Co-operativeAssemblyRooms,*Delph; a wooden 
moveable building owned by Mr. Edwin Aus- 
ten, farmer (Little Brede, Rye, Kent). 

P- 245. 'Justice Room,' back of the Porcupine Inn, 
Tywardreath. 

P. 248. * The Great Hall of Freemasons Tavern,' Lon- 
don ; 'The Royal Music Hall,' Holborn, 
London. 

P. 249. 'The Ark;' 'Victoria Rooms.' 

P. 250. A railway arch. 

P. 262. Travellers' Lodging-house in the occupation of, 
Mary Ann Davies (Southampton). 

P. 285. One bay of a building known by the name of 
' Club Houses' (Stansfield). 
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Union of BarnsUy^ Yorkshire. 

Registered 
No. 

1 1, 1 06. Building occupied by the LundhiU Coal Com- 
pany, Lundhill, Womb well. 

11.108. Building occupied by Richard Harrison and 

others, Roystone. 

11.109. Building occupied by John Jackson and others, 

Worsborough Dale. 

11.110. Building occupied by William Parkinson and 

others, Staincross Common, Darton. 

11.112, Building occupied by Thomas Sutton and others. 

Broom Hill, Darfield. 

11.113. Building occupied by Samuel Hickling, Hoy land 

Common. 
11,267. Preaching-room, Wombwell Main. 
1 1,388. Building occupied by William Coulson, Smithies, 

Monkbretton. 
11,689. Room in dwelling-house occupied by George 

Totty, Roystone. 
11,697. Dwelling-house occupied by Anthony Porter, 

Woolley Colliery. 
11,699. Room in a dwelling-house occupied by John 

Banks, Woolley. 
11,701. Room over a stable, Hoyle Mill. 
1 1,805. Room in a farm-house occupied by George Cope, 

Great Houghton. 

Union of Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 

1 199. Chamber of a building in the occupation of 
Abraham Sykes, coal-miner, Littletown, Liver- 
sedge. 
9329. Boys' and Girls' Schools, Upper Chapel, Heck- 
mondwike. 
18,069. Chamber in a building belonging to George Tol- 

son, Wellington Road, Dewsbur}'. 
18,855. 'Oddfellows' Hall,' Doctor Lane, Mirfield. 
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"Registered 
No. 

18,938. * Blanket Hall/ Heckmondwike. 
I9»925. 'Blanket Hall/ Heckmondwike. 
21^606. A building in the occupation of John Dent and 
Others, Lower George Street, Heckmondwike. 

Union of Frome, Somersetshire. 

9948. Cottage occupied by William Grant, Mells. 
9950. Cottage occupied by John Elford, Green Parlour. 
17,713. A room in George Dunford's house, Eggford, 
Whatley. 

1 7.8 1 1 . A building belonging to John Nicholls, Great Elm. 

17.812. A building occupied by William Keeping, Upper 

Vobster, Mells. 
21,168. Ebenezer Congregational School-room, Road. 

Union of Glandford^ Lincolnshire* 

15,044. House occupied by Richard Keightley, Appleby. 
i5>045' House occupied by William Walker, Whitton. 
i6»047' House occupied by William Gelder, Roxby. 
1 5,048. House occupied by Archer West, Coleby. 
i7»653. A building. No. 21, Charles Street, New Frod- 

ingham. 
i7>654« Cottage occupied by Thomas Chafer, Gunhouse 

Lane. 
20,409. Temperance Hall, St. Peter's Church Side, Win- 

terton. 
7731. A building, Lowick. 
19,409. Rechabite Hall, Tenter Hill, Woolen 

Union of Islington^ Middlesex, 

8486. A building, 6, Frederick Place, Goswell Road. 
8673. * Myddleton Hall/ Upper Street, Islington. 
11,690. Schools and lecture hall. Upper Street, Islington. 
17,847. 'Hampden Hall,* Hampden Road, Upper Hol- 

loway. 
17,832. ' Agricultural Hall/ Islington. 

o 2 
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Union of Leeds^ Yorkshire. 

Registered 
No. 

676. The 'Long Room/ adjoining to the Star and 
Garter Hotel, Kirkstall. 

2867. * Bank School,' Mill Street, Leeds. 

3866. St. Peter's Chapel Vestries, St. Peter's Street, 

Leeds. 
4168. 'Brunswick Rooms/ Wesley Street, Leeds. 
6153. * Hyde Park School/ Headingley, near Leeds. 
9923. 'East Street Chapel and Sunday School,' bottom 
of Ellerby Lane, East Street. 
10,841. A dwelling-house, occupied by D. Wilby, Stanks, 

near Seacroft. 
10,933. A dwelling-house, occupied by Benjamin Leaf, 

Seacroft Green. 
10,935. Dwelling-house occupied by Rebecca Thorpe, 

Elam Street, Bank, Leeds. 
15,902. Building occupied by Mr. John Gledhill, Mining 

Agent, Cheapside, Leeds. 
20,102. A building belonging to John Johnstone, Bath 

Street, York Road, Leeds. 
21,091. Mission Room, Heed Street, Leeds. 

Union of Ulverston^ Lancashire, 

7849. A building, Beckside, Kirkby Ireleth. 
7902. A building, Beckside, Kirkby Ireleth. 
9 1 1 8. A building, Cartmel. 
15,426. * Temperance Hall,' Cavendish Street, Ulverston. 

(Society of Friends.) 
19,963. 'Temperance Hall/ Cavendish Street, Ulverston. 

(Free Church of England.) 
20,389. 'Temperance Hall,' Greengate, Barrow-in-Bur- 

ness. 
21,122. ' The Malt Kiln,' Urswick. 
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Union of Wincanton^ Somersetshire and Dorsetshire, 

Registered 
No. 

64. A large room in the dwelling-house of Isaac 

Dowling, South Brewham. 

4244. Dwelling-house in the occupation of James Thick, 

Pitcombe. 

7944. A building, Wyke Champflower, Bruton. 

8706. A bakehouse, Bay ford. 

'9>304- Building in the occupation of John Hiscock, 

Bayford, Stoke Tristor. 

20,950. A room in the dwelling-house of Sarah Allen 

Garland, High Street, Castle Gary. 

21,207. ' Good Templars' Hall/ North Street, Wincanton. 

21,767. A building in the occupation of George Cross, 

Wincanton Common. 

22^192. Reading-room, in the occupation of Frederick 

Salt, Church Street, Wincanton. 

Union of Yeoval, Somerset* 

12,967. Room, owned by Robert Hilliar, Lower Odcombe. 

13,215. Dwelling-house in the occupation of George Pur- 
chase, West Coker. 

15,279. A building in the possession and occupation of 
Mr. Charles Benson, Norton-sub-Hamdon. 

17,961. Barn, owned by James Chaffey, Stoke-under- 
Hamdon. 

19,579. A building. Vicarage Street, Yeovil. , 

19,831. A room in a building occupied by Mr. Eglon, 
Stoke Lane, Norton-sub-Hamdon. 
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RELIGIOUS SECTS.— PLACES OF WORSHIP. 

The following Catalogue, taken from the Congregational 
Year Book, 1879, P* 442, will show the different sects 
which, up till the 31st of October, 1877, had certified 
places for religious worship. 

Places of Meeting for Religious Worship in England and Wales 
have been certified to the Registrar-General on behalf of persons 
described as follows: — 



Advents, The. 

Apostolics. 

Arminian New Society. 

Baptists. 

Baptized Believers. 

Believers in Christ. 

Believers in the Divine Visita- 
tion of Joanna Southcote, 
Prophetess of Exeter. 

Bible Christians. 

Bible Defence Association. 

Brethren. 

Calvinists and Welsh Calvinists. 

Calvinistic Baptists. 

Catholic Apostolic Church. 

Chapels of other Wesleyans than 
those enumerated. 

Christians owning no name but 
the Lord Jesus. 

Christians who object to be 
otherwise designated. 

Christian Believers. 

Christian Brethren. 

Christian Eliasites. 

Christian Israelites. 

Christian Mission. 

Christian Teetotalers. 

Christian Temperance Men. 

Christian Unionists. 

Christadelphians. 

Church of Scotland. 

Church of Christ. 

Church of the People. 



Church of Progress. 

Congregational Free Temperance 
Church. 

Countess of Huntingdon's Con- 
nexion. 

Coventry Mission Band. 

Danish Lutherans. 

Disciples in Christ. 

Disciples of Jesus Christ. 

Eastern Orthodox Greek Church. 

Eclectics. 

Episcopalian Dissenters. 

Evangelical Free Church. 

Evangelical Mission. 

Evangelical Unionists. 

Followers of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Free Catholic Christian Church. 

Free Christians. 

Free Church Association. 

Free Church. 

Free Church (Episcopal). 

Free Church of England. 

Free Grace Gospel Christians. 

Free Gospel and Christian 
Brethren. 

Free Gospel Church. 

Free Gospellers. 

Free Methodists. 

Free Union Church. 

General Baptists. 

General Baptist New Connexion. 

German Evangelical Community. 
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German Lutherans. 
German Roman Catholics. 
Glassites. 
Glory Band. 
Greek Catholic. 
Halifax Psychological Society. 
Hallelujah Band. 
Hope Mission. 
Humanitarians. 
Independents. 
Independent Methodists. 
Independent Religious Reformers. 
Independent Unionists. 
Inghamites. 
Israelites. 
Jews. 

Latter Day Saints. 
Lutherans. 

Methodist Reform Union. 
Missionaries. 
Modem Methodists. 
Moravians. 
Mormons. 

Newcastle Sailors' Society. 
New Church. 

New Connexion General Baptists. 
New Connexion Wesleyans. 
New Jerusalem Church. 
New Methodist. 
Old Baptists. 

Orthodox Eastern Church. 
Particular Baptists. 
Peculiar People. 
Plymouth Brethren. 
Polish Society. 
Portsmouth Mission. 
Presbyterian Church in England. 
Presbyterian Church of England. 
Presbyterian Baptists. 
Primitive Congregation. 
Primitive Free Church. 
Primitive Methodists. 
Progressionists. 

Protestant Members of the 
Church of England. 



I 



Protestants adhering to Articles 
I to 18, but rejecting RituaL 

Protestant Union. 

Providence. 

Quakers. 

Ranters. 

Rational Christians. 

Reformers. 

Reformed Church of England. 

Reformed Presbyterians or Cove- 
nanters. 

Recreative Religionists. 

Refuge Methodists. 

Reform Free Church Wesleyan 
Methodists. 

Revivalists. 

Revival Band. 

Roman Catholics. 

Salem Society. 

Sandemanians. 

Scotch Baptists. 

Second Advent Brethren. 

Secularists. 

Separatists (Protestant). 

Seventh Day Baptists. 

Society of the New Church. 

Spiritual Church. 

Spiritualists. 

Strict Baptists. 

Swedenborgians. 

Temperance Methodists. 

Testimony Congregational Ch. 

Trinitarians. 

Union Baptists. 

Union Churchmen. 

Union Congregationalists. 

Union Free Church. 

Unionists. 

Unitarians. 

Unitarian Baptists. 

Unitarian Christians. 

United Christian Church. 

United Free Methodist Church. 

United Brethren or Moravians. 

United Presbyterians. 
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Universal Christians. 

Unsectarian. 

Welsh Calvinistic Methodists. 

Welsh Free Presbyterians. 

Welsh Wesleyan Methodists. 

Wesleyans. 



Wesleyan Methodist Association. 
Wesleyan Refonners. 
Wesleyan Reform Glory Band. 
Working Man's Evangelistic 
Mission Chapels. 



APPENDIX D. 



Shewing some of the serious proposals of the 
Liberation Society, in its Scheme for Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment. 

It may be of use to many of the Clergy and members 
of the Church of England to definitely know what the 
Liberation Society really contemplates by Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment. For the sake of shewing 
explicitly what this Society proposes, the author has 
asked certain questions, and the answers to them are in 
the words of the Society's scheme \ 



1. Who according to the Liberation Society's 
programme ought to receive compensation P 

*The Church as by law established being a national 
organisation for ecclesiastical purposes, its adherents, in 
an ecclesiastical sense, have no other pecuniary rights in 
connection with it than are possessed by the rest of the 



' See Practical Suggestions relative to the Disestablishment and 
Disendowment of the Church of England, presented to the Triennial 
Conference of the Society held in London in May, 1877. 
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nation. Hence only the bishops, clergy, and other indi- 
viduals having, by virtue of their office, a special beneficiary 
interest in the Establishment, together with the owners of 
advowsons and next presentations, will be entitled to 
compensation on its abolition. Though an Episcopal 
Church may afterwards be organised, on a different basis, 
when Disestablishment is determined on, there will be 
no body having a legal existence capable of either claiming 
or receiving compensation.' 



2. How, and on what terms does the Liberation 
Society propose that compensation shall be 
made, and in what respects is it proposed 
that such compensation shall differ from the 
terms and conditions granted to the Irish 
Church P 

*The Irish Church Act repealed all laws which pre- 
vented the Church holding synods, and " making regula- 
tions for the general management and good government 
of the Church'' {sec. 19). But it did not stop there, for 
first it authorised Her Majesty to incorporate by charter 
a "Church Body," appointed by the members of the 
Church to represent it, and to hold property on its behalf 
{sec. 22). The Act also provided for the compensation 
of the clergy, on the assumption that they would continue 
in connection with the Church, and not only re-endowed 
the Church, directly, by the payment to the Church body 
of half a million of money, as a compensation for the loss 
of private endowments {sec. 29), and the transfer of 
churches, parsonage, and glebes, but still further endowed 
it indirectly, by providing that the commutation of clerical 
annuities should be a transaction between the clergy and 
the Church body, and by holding out an inducement to 
general commutation, in the shape of a bonus of twelve 
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per cent, on the commutation money, if three-fourths of 
the whole number in any diocese commuted (sec. 23). 

*In the Irish Act was the provision that the former 
incomes of the disestablished ecclesiastics were to be paid 
to them not only as long as they lived, but on the con- 
dition that they continued to discharge such duties as 
they had been accustomed to discharge, or such duties as 
might be substituted for them, with their own consent 
and that of the Representative Body of the Church {sees. 
14, 15). Lastly, while one clause of the Act abolished 
the ecclesiastical courts, and declared that after January 
I St, 187 1, " the ecclesiastical law of Ireland, except in so 
far as relates to matrimonial causes and matters, shall 
cease to exist as law" (sec. 21); another clause enacted 
that " the present ecclesiastical law of Ireland, and the 
present articles, doctrines, rites, rules, discipline and 
ordinances of the said Church," should, subject to any 
alterations which might be made, "be deemed to be 
binding on the members for the time being thereof," in 
the same manner as if they had mutually contracted to 
observe the same, and should be capable of being enforced 
in the temporal courts in relation to any property pos- 
sessed under the Act; provided that no annuitant should 
be deprived of his annuity if he signified his dissent from 
any alteration within a month after the making thereof 
(sec, 20). 

* The State should deal only with the individuals con- 
cerned^ and not with any body acting on behalf of the 
members of the Disestablished Church, or with any ec- 
clesiastical corporation which has been dissolved by the 
Act of Disestablishment. The Irish method was based 
on the principle that " it would be proper to continue to 
impose on the clergy those conditions on which they 
now held their office and emoluments, and that they 
should continue to perform their duties," as a condition 
of receiving compensation from the State. It is suggested 
that this method should be reversed in the case of Eng- 
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land — that all the holders of ecclesiastical office in the 
Establishment should be released from obligation to the 
State to discharge their present duties, and that they 
should be dealt with in the same way as other public 
officials whose services are no longer required by the 
State/ 

8. How is it proposed to deal with buildings 
which are now the property of the Church P 

'Both ancient and modern buildings, as well as all 
endowments, now appropriated to the use of the national 
Church must be regarded as national property, at the 
disposal of the State. 

* With such exceptions as may be determined on, the 
cathedrals, abbeys, and other monumental buildings should 
be under national control, and be maintained for such 
uses as Parliament may from time to time determine. 
Provision should be made for the retention for public 
use, or else for the disposal, of the bishops' palaces, and 
also of the buildings in the nature of appendages to the 
cathedrals. The educational endowments, and other 
charities, connected with the cathedrals should be separ- 
ately dealt with for the national benefit. 

* In all cases, parochial burial-grounds attached to 
churches should be transferred to some parochial body, 
for the continued use of the parishioners, who should 
have equal rights therein. 

* Proprietary churches should remain in the hands, or 
be at the disposal of, the present proprietors. 

* All churches existing at the date of the passing of 
the first of the Church Building Acts [1818] should be 
deemed to be ancient parish churches. 

* Ancient churches (as defined in sec. 17) should be 
vested in a parochial board, to be elected by the rate- 
payers — which board should have power to deal with 
them for the general benefit of the parishioners, in such 
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ways as it may determine. The power of sale, at a fair 
valuation, and under proper regulations, should also be 
given. 

* Churches erected after the date already named, which 
have been built at the sole expense of any person who 
may be living at the date of disestablishment, should, 
on his application, be vested in him, or in such persons 
as he may appoint 

* Churches (other than parochial churches which have 
been rebuilt) erected after the date named, by means of 
voluntary subscriptions exclusively — and also churches 
not claimed under the above-named provision — should 
become the property of the existing congregations, and 
be held in trust for their use. If, within a given time, 
such churches be not accepted on behalf of the congrega- 
tions, they should vest in parochial boards, and be dealt 
with as ancient churchea. 

' Churches built after the date named, which have been 
erected partly by subscriptions, and partly from Parlia- 
mentary grants and other public sources, should in like 
manner be offered to the congregations ; but the amount 
so derived from public sources should be^ a charge upon 
the building, to be paid, or redeemed, in accordance with 
regulations made by Commissioners under the Disestab- 
lishment Act.' 



4. How is it proposed to deal with modem en- 
dowments P 

*If an endowment — whether it includes a parsonage 
or not — has been created by a private individual, and 
he be living at the date of disestablishment, the Com- 
missioners should, on his application, vest the same in 
him, or in such other person or persons as he may 
appoint. Any parsonage so reconveyed should be subject 
4o the provision in Section 26. 
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'Where endowments have been created by voluntary 
subscriptions exclusively, since the date of the first of the 
Church Building Acts (i8i8), they should become the 
property of the existing congregations, and be held for 
their use. Endowments not reconveyed under Section 22 
should, in like manner, become the property of the 
congregations. 

* Where such endowments have been created partly by 
subscriptions, and partly from national sources, the amount 
of the latter should be deducted, and should form part of 
the surplus. 

*The endowments dealt with under Sections 22, 23, 24 
should be charged with the annuities paid as compensation 
to the clergymen who have been recipients of such 
endowments.' 

6. How is it proposed to deal with Parsonages 

and Glebes? 

*As the annual value of the parsonages and glebes 
would be included in the estimate of the incomes of the 
clergy, the pecuniary interest of the clergy in them would 
cease, and this part of the property could be dealt with by 
the Commissioners in the same way as the other surplus 
property coming into their hands.' 

6. How does the Liberation Society propose to 
deal with the surplus of Church Property P 

' When the English Church is disestablished there may 
be no considerable surplus available for years to come. 
When that surplus becomes a reality, instead of existing 
in imagination only, the nation will decide on its ap- 
propriation with reference to the wants and feelings of 
the period, and is not likely to be bound by proposals 
made years before. The surplus may be devoted to 
education — to the maintenance of the poor — to effecting 
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great sanitary improvements — to the reduction of the 
national debt, or to other objects of a secular character, 
which would be beneficial to the whole nation. It may, 
however, be suggested that, inasmuch as a large portion 
of the property now devoted to ecclesiastical purposes 
belongs to the parishes, such portions of it as Parliament 
may from time to time determine should be applied to 
local objects, and be administered by municipal and other 
local authorities.' 

Note. — The foregoing sweeping revolutionary and 
confiscatory proposals are unparalleled in the history of 
England. They are of such a startling nature as to 
awaken churchmen generally to a deep sense of the great 
interests they have at stake, and which are threatened to 
be imperilled. 

Nothing further is, we hope, needful on our part than 
to call attention to these proposals — by which it is sought, 
not only to disestablish and disendow, but to disin- 
tegrate, disorganize, and to overturn the Church as at 
present constituted and established — in order that all true 
Englishmen who value their present religious privileges 
may be aroused in time to defend and maintain Uiem. 
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— alienation of, with their en- 
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throughout the whole of the 
Churdi's history, 41. 

- not a Government or State 
tax, 42. 
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of the soil, 4a. 

- abolition of, would confer no 
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